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NURSE’S SONG 


When the voices of children are heard on the green 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 
My heart is at rest within my breast 

And everything else is still. 


“Then come home, my children, the sun is gone down 
And the dews of night arise; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 

Till the morning appears in the skies.” 


“No, no, let us play, for it is yet day 
And we cannot go to sleep; 

Besides, in the sky the little birds fly 
And the hills are all cover’d with sheep.” 


“Well, well, go & play till the light fades away 

And then go home to bed.”’ 

The little ones leaped & shouted & laugh’d 
And all the hills echoed. 


— WILLIAM BLAKE 


DANTE RUNNING FROM THE THREE BEASTS 
by William Blake 
Glory and light of poets! now may that zeal 
and love’s apprenticeship that | poured out 
on your heroic verses serve me well! . . . 


See there, immortal sage, the beast ! flee. 
For my soul’s salvation, | beg you, guard me from her, 
for she has struck a mortal tremor through me. 


Excerpt from Dante's Inferno, Canto | 


Translated by John Ciardi 
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Building for the Future 


oo the 1921 convention authorized thi 
purchase of the present Headquarters 
Building, it was a momentous decision. For- 
merly Headquarters had been wherever the 
Association Secretary resided, with such rec 
ords as she could store. With a growing mem 
bership and an impelling need for a paid staff 
and adequate files, a central office became a 
necessity. The answer was 1634 Eve street. 

It provided space for carrying on Association 
business; quarters for transients; reception and 
assembly rooms, and space for the Washington 
Branch, which maintained a dining room. This 
seemed more than adequate in 1922. 

But while the Association was growing from 
16,433 members, in 193 branches, with a paid 
staff of three, to 142,269 1390 


branches, with a paid staff of more than sixty, 


members, in 


the building was shrinking! Transient quarters 
were the first to go, as additional office space 
then 


other 


was needed; the dining room was next; 
the Washington Branch had to 


quarters. Today much of the reception room 


seek 


space is occupied by offices. The spaciousness 
of twenty-five years ago has long since gone. 
Therefore the 1957 


momentous decision: It authorized another in 


convention also made a 
vestment in the future. A plan was approved 
for a new Headquarters building, adequate not 
only for today’s membership and staff, but for 
tomorrow's members. The future growth of th 
Association in all aspects has been carefully 
calculated and ample provision will be mad 
for growth. The new Headquarters will be, as 
the present building has been, in every sense a 
““members’ center.” 

The story of Dr. Reinhardt’s hat is an 
AAUW tradition. With due solemnity we put 
on our own and urge every member to Buy a 


Share in the Future. 


Anna L. Rosk HAwKEs 


No. 2. Subscription price to those ineligible 
ond-class matter 
by the American Association 


and change-of-address offices 


atement of AAU W policy. 


Products and services advertised do not carry AAU W endorsement. 


Contents of the JounNAL are indexed in the Education Index 





Editor’s 


Memo 


ee the scenes at Headquarters, a 
JF network of the 
JOURNAL office. Along these roads travel 


highways lead to 


the many ideas, facts, and Association 
emphases and purposes that get translated 
into a given issue of our magazine. Some 
of these highways lead in from AAUW 
standing committees and their separate 
Headquarters offices. Others come to the 
fourth-floor-front JoURNAL office from the 
General Director, President Hawkes, and 


the AAUW. Board. 


nation-wide organization, most of these 


Because we are a 
routes extend into Headquarters from out- 
side: from branches and State Divisions, 
from individual members and directives 
chosen by convention delegates. 


GOD GH Ge 


What is the story behind any JourRNAL 
article? Let’s take, for example, Dr. Janet 
MacDonald’s excellent 


Woman” in this January issue. The Edi- 


“Organization 


tor, seeking coverage of the Social and 
Economic Issues special sessions at con- 
vention, consulted that committee’s Head- 
quarters Associate. She, in turn, conferred 
Dr. Mac- 


who decided to use the inter- 


with her committee chairman 
Donald 
change of information relating to their 
field which occurred in Boston as the germ 
of an article. To the special competence of 


Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s own broad-thinking fashion, an 


the committee was added, in 


invaluable extra dimension: the contribu- 
tion to the Association as a whole made by 
the experience of any single standing com- 
mittee. The article came to Headquarters 
at the time of the committee’s fall meet- 


ing. After a few days in the Associate’s 


office, where it was thoroughly read and 


74 


inwardly digested, it arrived on the Edi- 
tor’s desk. Don’t miss reading ““The Or- 


ganization Woman.” 


CW GW Gv 
Most JourRNAL articles, editorials, and 
features come into being along these gen- 


eral lines. Judge Donlon’s splendid “Sta- 
tus or Stature?” on page 82, was devel- 
oped, in response to many requests, from 
her speech in Boston before Status Chair- 
men and other AAUW leaders deeply con- 
the 
subject of the arts appears in almost every 
JOURNAL, 


cerned with this area. A feature on 
illustra- 
tions; these are the special contribution of 


the Arts Resource Center, along with the 


with accompanying 


picture used on most JOURNAL covers 
Warren’s “What Makes a 
Good College Teacher?” was requested by 
the Education Committee; the pieces by 


Constance 


Dean Lewis and Dr. Koller, beginning on 
page 92, are based on that committee’s 
panel at convention. Mrs. Spector's timely 
editorial reflects a major emphasis of the 
International Relations Committee. 

OW ow ow 


Sometimes a freewheeling article comes to 
the Editor’s desk with the morning mail. 
If it has no relation to Association purpose 
or policy, no connection with current sub- 
ject matter objectives, it can rarely be 
used, because of space limitations, no mat- 
ter how worthy of publication. Such arti- 
But 


sometimes an author submits an article 


cles must be regretfully rejected. 
well allied to purpose. If the pertinent 
Headquarters Associate shares the Edi- 
tor’s favorable feelings about the article, 
the JouRNAL may publish it. This type of 
JOURNAL article is represented, in this 
issue, by Marguerite Hall Albjerg’s “ Mu- 
tual Expectations at the College Thresh- 
old,” of interest to every parent as well 
as any college administrator. Dr. Albjerg 
has written for the JoURNAL in prior years. 
Two articles by her were published in 
1930. 








A STATEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 





FPMIE BOARD OF pIRECTORS of the American Association of University Women believe 

that the tensions which have appeared in our society as a result of rapid social 
and economic changes demand thoughtful consideration and effective action. The 
Board affirms the paramount responsibility of every American for the maintenance 
of an orderly and a free society. 

Living in an age of rapid change is difficult. We are faced by conflicting aspirations 
of majority and minority groups; by technological developments whose magnitude has 
been intensified by automation; by shifting family patterns, an aging population and 
a changed role for women; by world unrest and pressures which limit individual 
creativity. These changes have been accompanied by increasing tension among groups 
in the American community, by threats against the equal enjoyment of the benefits 
of American citizenship, and by denial of the basic concepts of the American system 
of law. 

At times of change it is normal that tensions, disagreement on methods, and sharp 
differences of opinion should appear. These have their uses. They can provide sources 
of ultimate understanding and co-operative adjustment to new social conditions. But 
it may also happen that appeals to extreme action, voices of violence and cries of 
hatred are heard. These threaten to destroy the lines of rational communication and 
to divide society into hostile groups. 

It is our responsibility to recognize the reality and vitality of the American dream. 
This dream has been, not an accomplished fact, but an eternal effort tocreate and to 
adjust to changing conditions our political and economic institutions and those human 
relationships which maintain the dignity of the individual and offer ever-expanding 
opportunities for his development. 

We are convinced that in its progress toward this goal our nation has cherished 
certain beliefs and aspirations: 


We have believed that it is right for the individual to aspire to improve his status. 


We have believed that this improvement should be attained within the orderly 
processes and laws of our society. 


We have aspired to a society where there is neither dominance nor submission. 


Changes are inevitable. We can only decide how we will assimilate into our pattern 
of life those changes which further the realization of our fundamental aspirations. 
We may meet these changes with a friction which will imperil the very life of society, 
or we may adapt to them through the processes of consideration and orderly action. 

In the light of our historic aspirations we affirm, therefore, that we have an ines- 
capable responsibility to devote the utmost effort to keeping in continuous operation 

the orderly processes of discussion, 
communication between groups, and 
rational decision-making in all situations. 
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BY DAVID RIESMAN 


WOMEN... 


Their Orbits and 
Their Education 


YTUDENTS at the women’s colleges and 
5 sensitive students generally today are 
that they are 
“life”? as to enjoy the discovery of experi- 


as apt to worry 
ences of which their home environments 
have been quite barren. There is a paradox 
here, for the general cultural advance has 
made the home environments more culti- 
vated than in an earlier generation, and 
the colleges face the problem of establish- 
ing discontinuity with that general cul- 
tural advance which is nevertheless insuf- 
ficient for higher education. That is, many 
young people who go to college today fail 
to enter a radically new orbit and instead 
re-establish on the college level the “ mid- 
dle-brow” cultural climate of the home, 
the high school, or the suburb. 


Author of such famous best sellers as The Lonely 
Crowd, Dr. Riesman will take up his duties as 
Henry Ford II Professor of Social Sciences at 
Harvard Unive rsity in the fall. This article is 
derived from his AAUW convention remarks 


and a speech delivered by him at Bennington 
College. 


missing 


Moreover in a study a few years ago, 
Mirra Komarovsky showed that even if 
one holds income constant, girls go to col 
lege nearer home than boy Ss, and Kat 
Hevner Mueller, the Chairman of your 
Education Committee, shows in her book 
much the same thing. Girls are held on 
tighter leash and perhaps in many famili 
their education is not thought to matter 
quite so much as that of boys. 

The headmaster of a fashionable girls’ 
school in a Midwestern city tells me that 


he has a hard time persuading even the 
brightest of his girls to apply to one of the 
first-rate “Ivy League” women’s colleges. 
The girls’ parents don’t want them to be 
come dissatisfied with the Midwest, or to 
travel so far. The girls themselves do not 
care enough to put up a fight. 

If I took a poll of girls in college today 
and asked them whether, if they had to 
choose, they would rather be Gertrude 
Stein or have a family in some pleasant, 
unchallenging suburb, married to a “nice 
guy” — any one ofa thousand — wouldn't 
they overwhelmingly choose the latter and 


-- 


ee 
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also make the same choice if we eliminated 
eccentricity and lack of femininity and 
substituted Marguerite Higgins? 

There is a high attrition rate at girls’ 
colleges. As many asa third or more who 
start do not finish. They marry and con- 
tinue their schooling at their husband’s 
base, or transfer to a coed school where 
they may hope sooner to marry, or just 


quit and take a job. 


Vatural Human Relations 


If the romance of far-flung but possibly 


unmarried careers attracts few college 
women, the image held of the ideal spouse 
has also departed quite widely from that 
of the romantic dreams of a generation 
ago. A study of the values sought by both 
sexes at the University of Michigan indi- 
cates that the qualities are those we asso 
ciate with good, natural human relations. 
Good looks matter less than good humor; 
emotional dependability, maturity, and 
*well-roundedness” more than glamour. 
It is equalitarian marriage that the girls 
and the boys both want. 

In 1954, 


questionnaires to women undergraduates 


Mademoiselle magazine sent 


at a number of leading colleges, and a few 
recent graduates. Feminism was clearly 
rejected by virtually all. They wanted not 
only marriage but the kind of marriage 
just indicated — sober, suburban; intellec 
tually and emotionally alive and pleasant, 
but not in any way unusual or adventur 


ous. While they 


eager to travel, it was as tourists, not as 


were willing and even 
foreign correspondents or expatriates, or 
even anthropologists. 

Yet these young women want jobs, be- 
fore marriage, before the children come, 
and after the children have grown. Whereas 
in an earlier day a small handful of fem 
inists wanted careers and the vast major- 
ity wanted homes, today the entire col- 
lege generation wants not a career but a 
job, as a supplement to marriage. Through 
lucrative, hardly 


these jobs few any 


eminent college-educated women Ccon- 


tribute to meeting the costs of the stand- 


‘ 


Oo 
oO 
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ard of living, which pushes ever higher, 
thus making it possible to raise three or 
four children in middle class circumstances. 

Moreover the job gives the intelligent 
“housewife” the feeling that she is not 
being cloistered. She can move in an orbit 
wider than the back yard, the neighbor- 


the AAUW Bul 


very few seek to expand the constrictions 


hood, or even branch. 
stillsurrounding theemployment of women. 
They work not for the sake of the work 
itself, or of rising to intellectual or finan- 
cial heights, but rather for needed supple- 
ment to the family income and _ respite 
from isolation. 

It must be terribly hard on women of 
the feminist era teaching in the women’s 
colleges today to find only rarely among 
their students a devotion to Chaucer, or 
microbiology, or professional (as against 
amateur) artistic competence. They must 
feel that the still somewhat greater luxury 
girls have to pursue courses not directly 
vocational is being thrown away in pur 
suit of domesticity itself 


child 


and human relations. They must also feel 


on courses In 


pss chology » Consumer economics, 


that their students are humbly submitting 
to the imagined demands of the personal- 
itv market, which make any eccentric in- 
tellectual enthusiasms a handicap 


Constriction of Choice 
I believe that 
the feminist 
stricted 


the virtual elimination of 


stance has somewhat con 
the choices once available to a 
very small minority of women, for mar- 
riage has become much more imperative 
for women (and no less so for men) as 
compared with the nineteenth century, 
when failure to marry was regarded as a 
social disadvantage and sometimes a per- 
sonal tragedy, but not necessarily an indi- 
cator of possible neurosis or even tenden- 
cies to perversion. 

This is all the more true since high social 
class position of the woman is no longer a 
protection for idiosyncratic choice, as it 
remains in France, for example, where 
being an aristocrat is more important than 
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being a woman, allowing a wide leeway 
even in a country which, judging by 
Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex and 
other less eloquent testimony, has a Cath- 
olic impatience with feminism among the 
less aristocratic. 

Feminism provided an alternative model 
for some women into the 1930s. But as 
Margaret Mead and others have pointed 
out, it was itself often a subtle form of 
male dominance. It assumed that a name 
on the door was more important than the 
so-called trivia of motherhood and home- 
making and could lead to a sterile form of 
careerism such as men themselves today 
are beginning to reject, and, for even 
greater numbers, to a feeling that their 
roles as housewives were narrow and in- 
ferior. I am sure many of you have had 
the experience of hearing someone you 
know when asked what 
“Oh I am just a housewife.” 


say, she does: 


1 More Feminine Curriculum? 


There have been a number of proposals 
for adjusting women’s education to the 
present level of available possibilities for 
the woman graduate. It is said that when 
educated women stake so much on mar- 
riage, they will insist on marrying interest- 
ing and intellectual men, and that there 
aren’t enough such to go around. Some- 
times this view leads to opposition to the 
topflight women’s colleges, or to the coed 
experimental colleges, as giving women 
too high hopes for a stimulating life; some- 
times it leads instead to suggestions for a 
more “feminine” curriculum for women. 
While I agree with some authorities, 
such as Erich Fromm and Margaret Mead, 
that there are over-all tendencies toward 
differences between men and women which 
are not entirely the product of our patri- 
archal heritage, I do not think these nu- 
ances of difference should be used to force 
either men or women into a statistically 
normative mold. Men should no more be 
confined to “abstractions” than women to 
the earthy. Nor is such a program likely to 


make women more satisfied with them- 
selves, or men with them. .. . 

Girls are likely to move in a narrower 
orbit than boys and they also lack what- 
ever break in routine the army provides. 
They are more tied to their mothers than 
boys are to the parent of either sex and 
thus may be even less prepared to start a 
new family and a new life. ... 


Home and World Coalesce 


How 


seemingly enhanced 


this with the 
worldliness of the 
young? It would seem as if home and world 
had become in some fashion coalesced, so 


can we reconcile 


that home is far from being a nest in the 
traditional sense — certainly not a castle. 
It is, rather, a nodule in a complex com- 
munications network. Moreover parents 
and children are not as differentiated from 
each other as they once were, when par 
ents married later and behaved in a more 
reserved way toward their children. Thus 
the young become rapidly sophisticated in 
the the 


home and world are less firm. 


home and boundaries between 
Parents, 
fearing to be overprotective, do not hang 
on to their children, but energetically facil- 
itate their the 


home. 


social contacts outside 

It is, I realize, stretching the concept of 
“home” quite far to ask it to cover the 
dormitory where the children sleep and 
the school, often in competition with the 
home, where they play and sometimes 
work. Perhaps the situation is coming to 
resemble that of a kibbutz, or collective 
settlement, where home and school are 
merged into a single environment of which 
all children born there are captives. Chil- 
dren are not kept out of the world in an 
early chrysalis stage; rather from the age 
at which they can first look at TV, or lis 
ten to adults talk, they are, as it were, 
inoculated with the world in doses large 
enough to make still more massive doses 
seem uncalled for. . 

Fear of being too sheltered, or too paro- 
chial, is especially strong among some of 
the more thoughtful students in the wom- 


“9 
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en’s colleges. Among the most sensitive 
students today are those whose wish to 
anticipate the future includes a fear lest 
their associations in school and college be 
too limited to their own kind and not in- 
clude enough people from across the rail- 
road tracks. 

This sometimes leads to the paradoxical 
decision not to go away to boarding school, 
where “ All the kids will be middle class,” 
but to attend the local high school, which 
is likely to be much more highly stratified 
than any boarding school! Young people 
act as if their later life could not possibly 
bring them into contact with all sorts of 
persons, just as in their steady dating 
they act as if they would never again havea 
chance forintimacy witha single individual. 


Desire for Relatedness 


I have found undergraduates extremely 
willing to accept novel connections of 
things and people with one another, even 
if these contradict their images of con- 
temporary life. The movement for general 
education seems to be supported, for in- 
stance, by the growing feeling of young 
people that they want what Erich Fromm 
terms “relatedness” rather than bits and 
pieces in their lives. 

Strikingly enough, the classics have had 
an extraordinary revival at some colleges, 
no longer as a kind of status accomplish- 
ment, but as an effort to grasp the values 
of another culture, another time, and who 
would have thought thirty years ago that 
theology and religion courses on some 
campuses would have such an impact as 
they now do, along with the widened in- 
terest in ritual and myth? To some, these 
trends may appear as evasions of economic 
and political realities and no doubt there 
is some of that. Yet the very search for 
these more private areas of meaning indi- 
cates a willingness to reject life as given 
and points to an effort to make something 
new of it. 

Young people are often apathetic to- 
ward their elders’ preoccupations, but sel- 
dom cynical. They are eager to be shown 
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shown meanings, connections, and pur- 
poses beyond themselves. Save for those 
who want to get into medical school, buck- 
ing for grades, with its contamination of 
the curriculum, seems less overpowering 
today. 


Exposure to Excellence 


The campus big wheel today has things 
less his or her way. People don’t go out for 
the college paper any more to get their 
name in print, or die a thousand deaths 
for Wellesley on the hockey field. The 
young are less gullible as consumers of the 
standard academic fare, less gullible as to 
extracurricular fare as well. What they are 
gullible about is what life requires of them 
now, this minute, in part because they 
know and care to know more than young 
people once did about the adult world. 

What I want for young people and what 
I imagine many of you want is that they 
shall, in defending the orbit of home and 
parish, be somewhat exposed to excellence, 
and the form and content of the excellent 
are less important than the fact. Only in 
some such exposure to excellence can the 
curious worldly parochialism of the young 
be overcome. 


Novelty Is Imperative 


I believe that people not only desire the 
womb, the nest, the family; they also want 
to leave the womb, to leave home. Novelty 
is as imperative as security, discovery as 
much a human need as stability. Whereas, 
a generation ago, a few girls at Bryn Mawr, 
or Vassar, were striving, along with equally 
career-minded and ambitious boys, to 
pass the point of no return and leave a 
mark on the planet, the boys themselves 
have today in many places changed their 
aims. They want the good life, a life in 
which the girls have a definite place, even 
at the expense of the famous or successful 
life. 

Yet there is something missing in the 
mature and in many ways advantageous 
life plan laid out by many thoughtful col- 
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lege students of today. With more choices 
than were ever available before, there is 
a subtle constriction at the edges. **'To- 
fine 
scorned by the malicious, but its value 


getherness”” Is a ideal, not to be 
depends on a continuing dialectic with 
apartness. College provides the best and 
most nearly justified opportunity I know 
for apartness — apartness from life and 
from the role definitions provided by even 
such loose garments as our sexual and na- 
tional identities. 

What I have been suggesting through- 
out is that colleges, in the altered climate 
of our day, fulfill a different function in 
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the higher education of women (and of 
young men as well). The danger of intel- 
lectual isolation of the colleges (or of the 
women’s colleges being too much like con 
vents and nunneries) that is, the danger 
of insufficient academic contact with the 


problems of adult existence — has been 


largely overcome. Instead, college walls 
today are almost too permeable. It is pos- 
sible to grow up and attend high school 
and college without ever having had the 
kind of moratorium that most of us need 
if we are to develop and in fact even to 


discover who we are. 


President Hawkes 
David Riesman in Boston 


with 


' 


Thirty-two years of distinguished AAUW leadership were dignified by 


the presence at convention of five of our seven living Past Presidents 
Left to right: Drs. Althea Hottel, Margaret Morriss, Meta Glass, Helen 
C. White, and Susan B. Riley. 








STATUS or STATURE? 


THAT is it that we have wanted for 
VW women? What have we gotten? What, 
if anything, have we lost in the getting? 
What factors rightly call for re-evaluation, 
in this Seventy-fifth Anniversary year? 
Have we not so far emphasized status that 
we may have lost stature? 

In 1882, a mere handful of determinedand 
visionary university women organized the 
precursor of the American Association of 
University Women. American women had, 
in 1882, very little of what we call “status.” 
Except in a few sparsely settled Western 
states, they could not vote. Their oppor- 
tunities, both for educationand for profes- 
sional or business employment, were scant. 
Their right to own property, or to man- 
age for themselves what property they did 
have, was subject to medieval restrictions 
in statutes then still clinging to the books 
in many states. Women seldom had any 
voice as to the custody of their children. 
It was unthinkable that women should 
hold public office in 1882. Status was what 
women had none of and therefore it was 
what they most wanted and needed then. 


Judge Donlon of the United States Customs Court 
was the featured speaker at a luncheon given dur- 
ing convention week, in honor of the AAUW 
Status of Women Committee, by the 
Division of the Institute of Life Insurance. 


cerpts from her re marks are TCS nted he re. 
pes , I 


Women’s 


Ex- 


oo 
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BY THE HONORABLE MARY H. 


DONLON 


All this has changed greatly in the past 
seventy-five years. Women as members of 
American society do not yet have quite 
an equality of status, but they have gone 
a long way. 

How have we fared in respect of stat- 
ure? Not so well, on the whole. 


= 
SraTure means height, whether in the 
intellectual, spiritual, moral, or any other 
sense. Stature signifies growth, a reaching 
upward. Status, on the other hand, is an 
attained level, a position of rest. 

In 1882, Susan B. Anthony was sixty- 
two years old. That year, she took her 
first trip to Europe, after forty years of 
hard work for women without any tangible 
evidence of real progress. She had a right 
to be discouraged, but she was not. When 
she returned, a news correspondent, a man, 
wrote: 

She is sixty-three, but looks just the same 

as twenty years ago. There is perhaps an 

extra wrinkle in her face, a little more sil- 
ver in her hair, but her blue eyes are just 
as bright, her mouth as serious and her 
step as active as when she was forty. She 
would attract attention in any crowd. She 
is of medium height and medium form but 
her face is wonderfully intellectual, and 
she moves about like the woman of pur- 
pose she is. 
In less than five years thereafter, Susan 
Anthony would be successful in bringing 
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the woman suffrage amendment to its first 
vote in Congress, although it would be 
a long thirty vears before the purpose of 
that amendment would be achieved. How- 
ever Susan Anthony noted with dry humor 
the considerable progress in status of 
women marked by the more serious nature 
of the Congressional debate, in contrast 
to the first debates, in the 1840s, on the 
New York State bill to permit married 
women to retain their own wages. Susan 
noted that by the 1880s there was not a 
mention in the Congressional debates of 
\dam’s rib or Saint Paul’s admonitions to 
the first century Christians. 

We have never had a woman in public 
life so powerful, in her own right and 
without benefit of a political marriage, as 
was Susan B. Anthony. She tops all others 
in stature. 

While in Europe seventy-five years ago, 
r to see Sarah Bern- 
hardt. We have distinguished actresses to 
f the stature of Bernhardt. 
In 1882, Mme. Chaminade was compos 


she went to the theat: 


day, but none « 
ing music; Rosa Bonheur was painting; 
and a young Polish girl, working, at the 
age of sixteen, in her father’s physics labo- 
ratory in Warsaw, would go on to Paris 
there 
Pierre Curie, who, in that very year of 


to pursue her studies and marry 
1882, was discovering electric polarity in 
crystals, scientific ancestor of the neutrons 
and protons of modern atomic science. 
Cecile 
Curie were women of stature, recognized 
as such by men and women alike. They 
made notable contributions. There are 


Chaminade and Bonheur and 


others I could mention. 
The these 
achieved through single-minded dedication 


stature of women was 
to some absorbing creative work and the 
attainment of success in it. It may be that 
today we do not place a sufficiently high 
value on creative work. It may be that 
getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers. It may even be that this is a fault 
not confined to women. However American 
and, in particular, those who 
have graduated from our universities and 


women 


colleges — make something of their special 





status as guardians of culture and so we 
are properly subject to rigid accounting 
if we have failed. 

Culture may be accepted as meaning 
the improvement and refinement of mind, 
taste, and manners. Civilization, on the 
other hand, connotes a society that has 
emerged from a state of barbarism and 
lives under the rule of law. Status and 
civilization desirable levels of 
achievement, but levels, none the less, and 
therefore susceptible of becoming static, 


are two 


or dormant, or even dead, as in the famil- 
lar expression “dead level.” Stature and 
culture both represent ongoing effort, pur- 
posefully directed, shoring up status and 
civilization and also lifting them, from 
lime to time, to new plateaus. 

ry 

I HE MATERIALISM of modern society tends 
to price down, alike in the market place 
and in public esteem, work that has cul 
tural value without demonstrable material 
value. Those of you who serve on the gov 
erning boards of universities know 
how discouragingly difficult, 


well 
ilmost 
possible, it is to get funds for new work in 
the classics, philosophy 


lii- 


. history, the pure 


sciences, and literature and how much 


easier it is to get the means for financing 
the applied sciences and technology. 
If we 


culture, 


are the custodians of American 
either by self-appointment or 
through default of the men, what are we 
going to do about it? What can we do? 
More emphasis should be placed on the 
stature of women; on culture, in its proper 
the 


techniques of civilization. 


sense, rather than on 


methods and 
In The Coming Caesars, Amaury de 
Riencourt, a young European who lived in 
this country for ten years and thinks he 
knows us, has set forth some strong ideas 
in respect to the effects of American edu 
cation on Americans and of the unhappy 
contribution women have made to it. 
After observing that have 
focused their idealism on youthfulness, 
which in 


Americans 


individual has the 
characteristic of not being psychologically 
integrated, and warning that the dange1 


the human 
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of “such idealization of youth as a perma- 
nent state rather than as a dynamic prepa- 
ration for manhood is that it can petrify 
into a permanent infantilism,” de Rien- 
court continues: 
\ great deal of this springs from the Amer- 
ican attitude toward family life. The school 
has largely become a substitute for the 
family. The absorption of a huge influx of 
immigrants, which could only be carried 
out by the public schools, has increased 
the divorce between the generations. 
. Amer- 
ica found the secret of responsible citizen- 


Most teachers were women. 


ship, of cohesive and stable democratic so- 
ciety — precisely where Rome had found it 
in sound, practical educationalism. 
Nothing has made as telling a contribu- 
tion to American conformity and socialism 
as ... [this] pre-eminence of school life 
that teaches the youngster to cultivate 
above all the arts of imitation, sociability, 
and cooperation, that gives him as primary 
goal the attainment of popularity. He is 
taught to repress his original personality 
and develop his social being to the extreme 
limit. The pressure of social conformity 
cuts everybody down to common size and 
even competition, so fierce in past genera- 
tions, is toned down.* 
De Riencourt believes that this orienta- 
tion of American education has destroyed 
in us the vital desire to “reach up,” the 
purposeful achievement of cultural stature. 
He says we do not take time to meditate 
and meditation is essential to culture. He 
concludes that culture in America is largely 
the monopoly of women and that is why 
preservation of culture predominates in 
our country over the creation of culture. 
(nother delved 
critically into the life and ways of Ameri- 


French scholar who 
cans had found, even before industriali- 
zation, that Americans in their continual 
striving after fortune had lost the calm 
“which is necessary for the deeper com- 
intellect.” 


Toequeville, writing in 1835 on democ- 


binations of the Count de 


From The Coming Caesars by Amaury de 
Rie re ourt. Published by Coward-McCann, Ine.. 
New York 16. Copyright 1957, by 
R ene purt. 


{maury de 
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racy in America, observed: “‘ Nothing is 
culture . . . than 
meditation; and nothing is less suited to 
meditation than the structure of demo- 
cratic society.” 


more necessary to 


These thought-provoking analyses of 
American mores should give us pause. We 
are only 140,000 out of millions of uni- 
versity and college-educated American 
women, but we are the 140,000 who have 
banded together because of our common 
interest in and concern for American edu- 
cation. Our membership imposes on us a 
heavy burden of responsibility. 

There are pioneers in every age and al- 
ways new frontiers to conquer. It may 
well be that ours is the generation privi 
leged to pioneer, if we but will, in giving 
new emphasis to culture without sacrific- 
ing civilization; to inaugurate a renais- 
sance of stature for women, without sacri- 
fice of our hard-won status. 

There are relatively few real geniuses 
on the contemporary scene, either men 
or women, but we are chiefly concerned 
with the status — of 
women. 


or the stature 


There are few, perhaps none today, who 
will attain the stature of Susan B. An- 
thony, Bernhardt, Chaminade, Rosa Bon- 
heur, or Marie Curie. Yet each of us has 
some creative ability, perhaps real talent, 
to be developed. What we can do is to 
create a climate favorable alike for those of 
average or of extraordinary creative abil- 
ity, so that the opportunities for growth 
in stature will be enhanced. 

What we do in the years to come in- 
evitably will have significant consequences 
for the world in which sweet girl graduates 
of the oncoming generation will meet 
seventy-five years from now. Will there 
then be women of such recognized stature 
as there were in 1882? Will there then be 
a flowering of American culture? The an- 
swer to these questions is, of course, not 
solely ours to make, but what we do — 
individually, in our families, and in our 
communities and as an organization — 
will be of importance in the shaping of 
that answer. 











What Makes 


a Good 


College Teacher? 


HAT are the qualities that make a 
W ood college teacher? What sort of 
faculties should we hope for at the colleges 
our children will attend, if the next genera- 
tion is to catch that spark which helped to 
bring AAUW into being? 

Although different types of colleges ob- 
viously call for different types of teachers, 
all seek teachers who are scholars. They 
differ, however, in their definitions of schol- 
arship and in their reasons for wanting it. 

For some, the teacher who has a Ph.D. 
is all-important, because this lends distine- 
tion to the catalogue. I have heard many 
a college president boast of the proportion 
of Ph.D.’s on his faculty. It is too easy for 
the busy administrator to let this be the 
determining factor in selection. As the de- 
mand for and supply of degrees increases, 
it becomes increasingly important to look 
behind the degree. The dean of the grad- 
uate school of one of our leading universi- 
ties once made a hobby of collecting the 
titles of trivial Ph.D. theses published in 





Dr. Warren, former President of Sarah Lawrence 
College, served AAUW as Chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Education from 1947 to 1952. 


BY CONSTANCE WARREN 


the United States. His collection was siz- 
able. 

Has the under consideration 
worked for the degree only as a hurdle to 
be jumped in the furtherance of his career, 
or has he genuine scholarly interests? Are 
these interests so highly specialized that 
only a big university can afford to free his 
time for the continuing research he desires, 
limiting his teaching to a few advanced 
students? Few undergraduate colleges can 


teacher 


afford so to subsidize pure scholarship. 
When they try, it is too often at the ex- 
pense of good teaching. 

For the teaching of undergraduates, 
breadth of scholarship is important as well 
as depth. The teacher of English literature 
should be thoroughly familiar with the 
political and economic, as well as the reli- 
gious, setting of Paradise Lost. The teacher 
of the history of art should be able to make 
his students aware of the varied aspects of 
the culture which produced the Sistine 
Chapel frescoes. 

I recall a group of sophisticated college 
juniors who hailed with tremendous en 
thusiasm the reading of Pilgrim’s Progress 
because a brilliant teacher had thoroughly 


e7 
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saturated them with the thinking of that 
period, When I read The Greek Way, by 
Edith Hamilton, I have the 


scholar who sees clearly the culture which 


feeling of a 


she is describing in terms of the cultures of 
other ages. Such richness of scholarship 
brings to the student the deep significance 
of what he is studying and opens up new 
vistas. 


Matrix of Special Research 


That is the kind of scholarship which de- 
serves more emphasis by our graduate 
schools in the training of teachers and by 
undergraduate colleges in their selection. 
(At present too few 


graduate schools are 


concerned with the matrix in which the 
special research of potential teachers is set. 

Some of the most brilliant and scholarly 
teachers have been too deeply concerned 
with the extension of their own knowledge 
to want to take the time to fit into a formal 
graduate school pattern. These are the 
teachers colleges should really look for. 

In selecting a teacher, colleges and uni- 
versities should examine carefully what 
kind of scholarship a man or woman has 
developed, how much “insatiable curios- 
ity” he has, how likely he is to keep on 
growing intellectually when the problems 
of teaching press upon him. Too many 
teachers herd their students along the fa- 
miliar road of their own specialized study. 
Only the broadly and actively interested 
scholar iv flexible enough to help each stu- 
dent develop special interests and habits 
of independent study. 

To find 


interest, it would be wise to ask faculty 


teachers with this richness of 


members from other, but related, fields to 


interview a candidate. The cultural an- 
thropologist might have something very 
valuable to say about the selection of a 
psychologist. So might the philosopher. It 
isa great mistake for the head of a depart- 
ment alone to select new members. If that 
happens, the department soon gets too 
specific a slant. 

For instance, a psychologist who is con- 
cerned largely with psychology as pure 
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science will often slant his department to- 
ward laboratory psy chology , to the neglect 
of social and child psychology. The Eng- 
lish Department may scorn contemporary 
The Department 
may become weighted too heavily toward 


literature. Economics 
banking and neglect labor problems. 

It is also important that the administra- 
tion not bring pressure to bear on college 
teachers to publish, for the glory of either 
the college or themselves. In one large unl 
versity,a common saying used to be * Every 
hour spent in teaching is an hour wasted.” 
The president of another, after asking each 
faculty member to report on the propor 
tion of his time spent on research and on 
teaching, reminded his faculty that their 
first concern shouldalways be with research. 

Under such pressures, promotion goes 
to the man who publishes, not to the excel 
lent teacher. To provide the best possible 
teaching ts the first obligation of the un 
dergraduate college. This does not prohibit 
teachers from publishing. If the teaching 
schedule is reasonable and sabbatical leaves 
regularly granted, an alive faculty group 
does publish, the creative artists and mu- 
siclans among them produce, with no pres 
sure from the administration to make them 
do so and with promotion based largely on 
teaching skill. 


Discourage the Unsuitable 


makes for good 
teaching is personal adjustment. There 


Another quality which 
have been some very odd persons who have 
made brilliant teachers, some because they 
were great showmen in the classroom, some 
for other reasons. But by and large, well- 
adjusted men and women are the valuable 
ones on a faculty teachers who can sub- 
ordinate their egos and who are sensitive 
to their students’ individual differences 
and needs; who find a real reward in the 
development of each student; who are pa- 
tient, imaginative, wise in counseling, and 
co-operative with their colleagues, and 
who have great personal integrity. 
Emotionally disturbed people should be 
discouraged from preparing to teach. More 
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should be done to train those with good 
potentialities in what psychology has to 
show them about personality differences, 
as well as the learning process. As more 
and more colleges are coming to recognize 
the importance of wise counseling, they 
are tending to employ trained counselors. 
These serve large numbers of students, but 
do not see them in classroom situations. If 
the graduate schools would offer some of 
this training to all their potential teachers, 
so that each could be counseling students 
he teaches, they could often be more effec- 
tive than counselors who are not in the 
classroom. Also such teachers would get, 
through closer student contacts, light on 
the effectiveness of their teaching. 


The Possessive Teacher 


One kind of teacher colleges should avoid 
is the possessive person, bent on diverting 
as many students as possible to his own 
classes and regarding them as his personal 
property, or at least the property of his de- 
partment. This attitude may be prompted 
by a number of motives, none good for the 
student. This teacher may be interested in 
building up his department, in feeding his 
own ego, or his own special interests. Or he 
may simply like the master-disciple rela- 
tion, which, although sometimes produc- 
tive, has more dangers in it than good. 
The problem of rapidly increasing col- 
lege enrollments tempts the colleges to 
rely more and more on large lecture courses 
at a time when we are growing more and 
more skeptical of their value. If we are to 
avoid mass production educational fac- 
tories, we must devise better ways to stim- 
ulate self-education. Probably in the fu- 
ture the lectures of a few top teachers 
recorded by television will be used by 
many colleges for large classes and the 
individual colleges themselves will depend 
more and more on teachers who are good 
discussion leaders to work with smaller 
groups. Much more emphasis should be 
placed on training prospective teachers to 


become good discussion leaders. 


Another quality found in a good teacher 
is a concern for the ethical implications of 
the subject matter taught. Some teachers 
place little emphasis on this; others, in a 
wide variety of fields, are deeply concerned 
with it. Until recently, scientists were an 
exception. They tended to say: “It is our 
province to push further the boundaries of 
scientific knowledge. We are not concerned 
with how this affects society.”’ The split- 
ting of the atom has aroused them to a 
greater sense of social responsibility. 

Some teachers have long been outstand- 
ing in their ability to make their students 
understand the ethical and social implica- 
tions of the material being studied and to 
come to objective and responsible conclu 
sions about it. Others, with equally high 
scholastic standards, tend, year after year, 
to turn out too many graduates whose 
ethical and social concepts remain undis- 
turbed. Only the former graduates can 
claim to have experienced a liberal educa- 
tion. 


Education Is an Art 


A good teacher has a deep concern with 
the art of educating, with a desire to eval 
uate methods and, if need be, experiment 
with different ones. Such a teacher works 
co-operatively with his or her colleagues 
in putting into operation changes which 
will improve the educational facilities of 
the college as a whole. 

‘Teachers should seek friends and experi- 
ences beyond the campus, should feel the 
need of stimulus from people outside their 
profession and the challenge of checking 
the practical application of the material 
they are handling in the classroom. Proba 
bly the most influential teacher in the col- 
lege I attended was a professor of econom- 
ics who took time to play an active part in 
the political and economic life of his city. 
He brought to the classroom a sense of 
the reality of what he was teaching. This 
fired a broad circle of students, even many 
who did not study under him, to take an 
active part in community affairs later. 
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It is important that the faculty contain, 
if possible, a wide distribution of ethnic 
groups, so that the students may know, at 
first hand, scholarly representatives of cul- 
tures other than their own. 


Sex Not a Factor 


No attention should be paid to sex in 
choosing and promoting members of the 
faculty of either a coeducational or a 
man’s college. If women students benefit 
from a mixed faculty, so do men students 
and so do the faculty themselves, and if 
the women on the faculty are married, so 
much the better. That is an important con- 
tribution to the education of their stu- 
dents. 

With all the care in the world, mistakes 
in choosing members of a faculty are in- 
evitable. If colleges constantly bear in 
mind, however, that their first obligation 
is to give the best possible education to the 
students, they will bend every effort not 
only to select but to maintain faculties all 


effective 
teachers. Obvious mistakes can and gen- 
erally are quickly eliminated. 

The real menace is teachers who are 


of whose members are really 
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worthy but mediocre, intelligent but lazy, 
or who grow increasingly eccentric. Far 
too many of these continue to bore genera- 
tions of students before they retire of old 
age. Permanent tenure is fatal to really 
effective teaching, for it protects medioc- 
rity and often failures. Generations of stu- 
dents pay the penalty. Permanency of 
tenure may be necessary in colleges where 
tenure would otherwise be subject to state 
political influence, but it is certainly un- 
necessary in any privately supported col- 
lege. 

It is perfectly possible for the members 
of a college faculty to work out with the 
administration a really democratic and 
just method of procedure in judging at 
intervals the effectiveness of all teachers 
and, with ample warning, removing those 
who prove inadequate. A first-rate faculty 
depends not only on endless care in selec- 
tion but also on endless re-examination of 
competence in retaining its members. 

Such endless care and re-examination 
constitute our greatest hope that univer- 
sity graduates of the future may contrib- 
ute richly to our national life and know 
the inner rewards that follow contact with 
the minds of great teachers. 


After thirty-six years of work at AAUW 
Headquarters, Harrison Wesson (**Jeff*’) 
has retired from full-time service. At its 
November meeting, the Board gave to 
Jeff a set of door chimes for his new home. 
A special scroll in his honor, signed by his 
fellow employees, was presented to him 
by Dr. Bragdon on behalf of the Heads 
and Quarters Club. 








THE ORGANIZATION WOMAN 


BY JANET L. MACDONALD 


N THE past few years, a flood of books 
I and magazine articles have thrown a 
harsh light on that most recently dis- 
covered victim of conformity the junior, 
or not-so-junior, executive in a huge busi- 
ness organization. New descriptive phrases 
have been added to the language, such as 
“The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit” and 
“The Organization Man,” and these have 
taken hold of our imaginations to such 
an extent that the very word “organiza- 
tion” has become suspect to all those 
who cherish individual creativity and who 
would exploit the wealth that 
individual differences. 

Group activity of all kinds has been 
examined. Women’s organizations have 
been analyzed and explained. Gone are 
the days when the gentle pencil of Helen 
Hokinson, caricaturing “The Organiza- 
tion Woman,” was our principal form of 
publicity. At times it seems almost in- 
decent if not actually psychotic to belong 
to an organization and participate in its 
program! 


lies in 


This growing self-consciousness is 
healthy. Many women could well have 
paraphrased the preacher in Ecclesiastes 
and said “Of the attendance at many 
meetings there is no end.” This can be a 
self-deluding process. There seems to be a 
Gresham’s Law of organizational work: 
Bad meetings ending only in beautifully 
worded resolutions drive out good meet- 
ings. (The latter are likely to be asso- 
ciated with sweat and toil, if not with 
blood and tears!) The important thing is 
why we meet, not the fact that we meet. 

Perhaps because the AAUW is an edu- 
cational organization, a consideration of 





what we meet for in the field of Social 
and Economic Issues called to my mind a 
sentence from a book on college teaching: 
“The main problem of higher education 
today is to bridge the gap between the 
individual student’s experience and the 
objective needs of society.” Presumably 
it was to do just this kind of work more 
effectively that we formed “an organi- 
zation” seventy-five years ago, but it is 
well to stop and consider the actual effec- 
tiveness of our work as “organization 
women.” 

We attempt to bridge the gap between 
our individual experience and the objec- 
tive needs of society in a variety of areas. 
Speaking at our recent convention, Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, a former chairman of 
the SEI committee, pointed out the crucial 
importance of one of these areas in her 
discussion of the problem of automation. 
Automation, she said, is producing 


a very different kind of industrial revo- 
lution. . What the first one did was 
to take the people and put them in fac- 
tories in large numbers. This one is taking 
them out of the factories; it is taking 
away the simple jobs and what we have 
got to provide for is more education, more 
leisure, and more things to do with that 
leisure. . . . 

The new jobs require not only different 
but greater skills. . . . These are highly 
skilled workers that are needed and we 
just don’t have them. 


The implications of this change are of 
vast importance. We will have to stretch, 
individually and socially, to provide the 
degree of skill demanded and to make wise 
use of the leisure available. 


&9 
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For over a decade, we in AAUW have 
attempted to bridge the gap in the field 
of mental health. It has been our particu- 
lar effort to create in ourselves and the 
members of our communities a reflective 
and sensitive attitude toward the meaning 
of mental health and mental illness. As a 
measure of this effort, various branches 
have participated during the past two 
years in a project of the Mental Health 
Film Board. They have viewed a series 
of films and, by their comments and the 
records of their group discussions, have 
been able to throw light on obscure ques- 
tions, such as the kind of films which will 
serve to elicit a discussion of mental health 
principles, or will provide education in 
these principles. 


Use of Volunteers 
Also — built 


study — certain 


on our solid foundation of 
taken 


liminary steps in investigating the possi- 


states have pre- 
bilities of the use of volunteers in mental 
health work. Dr. Milton Greenblatt, As- 
sistant Superintendent and Director of 
Research and Laboratories at the Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, described 
at the convention one such attempt: the 
successful use of students as volunteers 
in a mental hospital. And in true and 
tried AAUW fashion, Dr. Guion Griffis 
Johnson, a member of the committee, 
commented on Dr. Greenblatt’s talk in 
terms of AAUW program planning and 
program building. 

The rapid changes in our society have 
presented us with still another area for 
study and activity. One out of every 
twelve Americans is today over sixty-five 

fourteen and a half million people — 
and the number is growing rapidly. This 
is a new phenomenon and Dr. Oreen Ruedi, 
also a committee member, told the con- 
vention that to bridge the gap between our 
individual experience and the needs of 
this group will require social engineering 
as skillful as the engineering that pro- 
duced the Golden Gate Bridge. 

How can we provide for the aged income 
naaintenance, comfortable living condi- 
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tions, necessary medical care, and, above 
all, satisfying activity? This is a problem 
new to our society and to any society and, 
quite aside from its inherent importance, 
its newness provides a challenge to our 
abilities. 

Over and above each of these social and 
economic issues is our continuing interest 
in those laws, those practices, those atti- 
tudes of heart and mind which will main- 
tain the liberties of the individual in our 
changing society. “We dare not leave the 
pace of leadership,” said Nina Miglionico, 
a member of the committee, at the Boston 
convention, “to the mediocre, and 
the intellectual with ideas, with ideas that 
may well be disturbing, must be found.” 

She pointed out the danger signals of 
a growing conformity. First, we conform 
by silence. It is our paramount desire “to 
keep quotable.’ Second, all too many of 
us have accepted the need for limitations 
on our traditional liberties. Third, we ap- 
pear to act on the presumption that a 
person whose opinion is suspect is not 
entitled to employment anywhere, “that 
inquiry into belief is a legitimate part of 
our economic system.” 


A Common Concern .. . 

This concern was underlined by the con- 
vention in its adoption as an AAUW em- 
phasis for the next biennium the resolution 
which stated, in part: “We take as a 
common concern the preservation of the 
individual and of the creative spirit in 
the midst of the acknowledged stresses of 
contemporary life.” 

This is a worth-while emphasis and 
would justify the holding of many meet- 
ings, but as organization women we do 
well to look at ourselves and our achieve- 
ments with a cold and critical eye. Any 
convention of AAUW, national or state 
or regional, presents a record of interesting 
and worth-while activity in every field. 
Good work has been done. But I think 
often on the comment of a wise and per- 
ceptive woman who had worked for many 
years in AAUW. She was keenly aware of 
the organization’s achievements, because 
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she had taken a part in bringing them 
about, but, she said, she was often ap- 
palled by the thought of the quality of 
work which might have been achieved, 
had we used our training and our abilities 
to the fullest. 

This is a sobering thought for all of us. 
The organization woman has invested vast 
amounts of energy and good will, often 
to good purpose. But the organization 
woman in AAUW can with justice also be 
expected to attain a certain high quality 
of achievement, or will have failed 
to discharge the inexorable responsibility 


she 


which her training has placed upon her. 
It is not enongh, in the field of Social or 
Economic Issues, or in any field of AAUW 
work, to attempt to bridge the gap be- 
tween our experience and the needs of 
society by energy and good will alone. 
Something more will always be necessary 
to a quality achievement. 

There are at least three characteristics 
of an achievement of quality. First, in 
point of time and in point of importance, 
it is internal; we do something to our- 
selves: something happens to us before we 
can make an achievement of quality. The 
something may be study; the acquisition 
of more information, more facts to serve 
as building blocks for a deep, penetrating 
understanding. But it is not limited to 
study. The “* may be partici- 
pation, the acquisition of a skill. 


something” 


Inner Change Essential 


Whatever it is, whatever the external 
indication of growth or change, this in- 
ternal change is the essential first step 
toward any achievement of quality. Per- 
haps the greatest evil into which good will 
has led us is our tendency to start by doing 
something for or to others. For a quality 
achievement, we have to start with our- 
selves. 

A second characteristic of a quality 
achievement is that it is exact. It is not 
an approximation in either information, 
creativity, or skill. It is the information, 
the creativity, the skill itself. 





that 
exactness is a characteristic of an achieve 


Admittedly when we have said 
ment of quality we have set an impossibl 
goal for all human endeavors, but we can 
lay claim to this quality in our achieve- 
ment if we remember and admit its neces 
sity, if we strive to approach it, if we 
never delude ourselves into thinking that 
some knowledge is all knowledge, that 
semi-skilled work is skilled work. The very 
admission of the incompleteness of our 
knowledge and the imperfections of our 
skills will 
closer to the acquisition of this charac- 
teristic 


serve to bring us closer and 
exactness — in our work. 
There is at least one more attribute of 
quality achievement, last in the time se- 
quence, but inevitable in its appearance. 
A quality achievement is active. It may 
be the “activity” of the impingement of 
great art or literature on the minds and 
spirits of those who encounter it; it may 
be the “activity” of community work for 
housing for the aged, or the 
of legislation to protect the rights of mi- 


“activity ” 


norities. A quality achievement is charac- 
terized by its movement. It is alive. It 
will not stay within the limits of its birth. 


Bridging the Gap 


We have a right to expect and to demand 
work 
achievements of quality. Only in this way 
can the organization and the organization 
woman justify themselves. The tremen- 
dous gap which opens between our indi- 
vidual experience and the needs of society 
on every current economic and social issue 


of ourselves in our organizational 


may be bridged on the annual report forms 
in various ways, but we can bridge the 
gap in fact only by the achievement of 
quality. 

This demands that we work to do some- 
thing to ourselves, to broaden our “ indi- 
vidual experience’; that we strive for the 
human maximum of exactness; that we 
allow ourselves to be pushed out into the 
field of action which emerges. Only in this 
way can the organization woman wear 
that name as a badge of honor. 
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What Is Past Is Prologue 


HE SPECTACULAR increase in our college 
Tae population which lies just ahead is 
well known. We faced this problem in our 
lower schools and got ready too late. We 
now face the problem in our secondary 
schools and are not ready. We talk about 
what the situation will mean to our col- 
leges and universities and we are faced 
with the fact that getting ready at that 
level is a much more complicated process 
than in the schools. We recognize that 
this crisis occurs at a time when our col- 
leges and universities are already facing 
enormously difficult problems because of 
inflation and the growing demand for 
highly trained minds outside university 
walls. 

This situation marks thé of the 
frontier period in American higher educa- 
tion, of completely free enterprise and 
rugged individualism, of a time when col- 
leges could afford to admit students quite 
freely, allowing for the survival of the fit- 
test and the slow development of “late 
turn students 


could choose to go to college for almost 


end 


bloomers,” and when in 
any reason. We have known a time when 
we could give voice to noble sentiments 
about democracy in education and equal 
opportunity for all regardless of social, 
economic, or even mental status without 
being forced to think through exactly what 
we meant. We now see no justifiable es- 
cape from direct and hard thinking which 


This article is based on Dean Lewis’ convention 
& pe ech 


9? 


will lead to a real definition of education 
in a democracy. 

The number of applications for college 
admission is rising with alarming speed, 
because of the increase in birth rate, the 
rapidly increasing percentage of college 
age young people who desire to go to col- 
lege, and the greatly increased need for 
highly educated, trained, and _ skilled 
people. 

It is true that there are good colleges 
not now full which could be improved by 
an increase in the size of their student 
body, while at present the great pressure 
for admission is occurring at prestige insti- 
tutions. Efforts are being made to divert 
the stream of applications to these other 
institutions. But they are by no means 
numerous enough to offer more than a 
partial solution. 


L- our colleges are to expand, a great 
amount of money will be needed for ad- 
ditional dormitories, libraries, classrooms, 
and other buildings, but by far the most 
alarming shortage is that of first-rate col- 
lege professors. Economic opportunities 
are so great for those with the bachelor’s 
degree today that all but the most sincerely 
motivated are discouraged from continu- 
ing into graduate school, and the demand 
for Ph.D.’s in positions outside teaching 
and at salaries which cannot be paid by 
even the wealthiest universities is a new 
factor. Vastly more money than is needed 
for buildings will be needed for faculty 
salaries if education is to compete. 
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The kind of people who make up a good 
college faculty will not want to become 
objects of charity, and such an attitude 
will certainly not attract the best young 
people into the field. Progress is conspicu- 
ous already in most institutions, but col- 
leges and universities probably will never 
be able completely to meet outside economic 
competition. This makes it even more im- 
portant that the conditions under which 
faculties teach are what they should be. 
This will not allow classes so large that 
there is no satisfaction in teaching, a class 
load so heavy that no time or energy is 
left refreshment, or in- 
vasion of the area of academic freedom. 

Though not the full answer, money is 


for research or 


certainly necessary and money is scarce 
in the coffers of higher education today. 
Tax structures are inadequate and the 
public has grown increasingly antagonistic 
to higher expenditures. Inflation has cut 
severely the value of endowments and the 
number of potential fairy godfathers and 
godmothers is small indeed. Large donors 
are being supplanted by many small ones 
and among the many the habit of giv ing 
generously is slow to grow. 


Arr WE wasting our present strength, 
spending valuable time and money upon 
students who are profiting little by col- 
lege? A frank look at our campuses reveals 
all too few students with genuine intel- 
lectual interests and a great number moti- 
vated only by a vague desire for self- 
improvement and attracted primarily by 
the false prestige attached to a college 
degree. There is also a disturbingly large 
percentage of young people with a high 
degree of ability not in our colleges, either 
because of lack of motivation or because 
their talents lie undiscovered — or because 
they are unable to meet the increasingly 
high costs. 

Too many applications, too few facili- 
ties — the problem then becomes one of 
how to select the appropriate young peo- 
ple. Selection must not be on the basis of 
the ability of the student to pay, but 
rather because of his ability to profit by 





education and contribute to society as a 
result. A rapidly increasing interest in 
scholarship programs holds hope that the 
ability of the student to pay will be elimi- 
nated soon as an important factor. 


How EVER selecting those most able to 
profit is by no means simple. The methods 
of selection are imperfect. The dangers 
lying in subjective selection are obvious, 
but the dangers in objective selection are 
equally alarming. We do not want to turn 
our secondary schools into training 
grounds for test sophistication, nor to 
eliminate from our colleges all original, 
nonconforming minds. We want our stu- 
dents to develop intellectual curiosity and 
focus their attention upon ultimate goals. 
We do not want them chained to rigid 
standards, or distracted by overconcen- 
tration upon their competition. 

What will be the influence upon the 
climate of opinion as a result of more 
rigid selection? It is human to become 
antagonistic toward what is completely 
unattainable. We may be facing a period 
of anti-intellectualism which will make the 
leadership of those educated in our best 
colleges and universities ineffective, and 
be damaging to such institutions finan- 
cially and in other even more important 
ways. 

When the dean of one of our best New 
England universities endeavored to ex- 
plain before the New England Conference 
on Education Beyond the High School the 
decision of institutions like his own to hold 
fast to standards of high quality at the 
sacrifice of expansion, it was quite obvious 
that many people regarded his statements 
as similar to that of Marie Antoinette 
when she advised the hungry mobs of Paris 
to eat cake if they did not have bread! 

Our world is characterized by rapid and 
bewildering change, which has placed 
great stresses upon minds and spirits. The 
years of the life of this association measure 
a complete revolution in the way of life 
for a woman and include achievements 
as amazing as atomic energy itself. The 
lifetime of this association embraces al- 
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most the whole story of the emancipation 
of women. 

In the light of the age of western civili- 
zation, which has been hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years in the building, seventy-five 
years is but the blink of an eye. Yet that 
blink of the eye includes practically the 
whole story of higher education for women. 
The opportunity which the modern 
woman has to develop her intellectual and 
spiritual resources in colleges and univer- 
sities unsurpassed by any others in this 
country is a very new privilege, and one 
not deeply rooted in time nor in our his- 
tory. Higher education for women is not 
a hardy plant rooted firmly in our way 
of life and not one upon whose survival 
we can count. 


Women now hold the larger propor- 
tion of the total voting power in this coun- 
try, have in their names more financial 
power than men, have been given by our 
modern urban civilization an even more 
exclusive upon 
and, therefore, upon future generations, 


influence their children, 
than they have had in the past. Our life 
is so organized that women have more 
time to read, think, discuss, and give in- 
telligent leadership and service in the com- 
munity. Certainly the very best education 
possible for women would seem to be es- 
sential. 

When it comes to money, women’s edu- 
cation has been the stepchild. Rarely is 
public pressure put upon state legislatures 
to expand higher education for women. 
Business and industry are beginning to 
wake up to their responsibilities to support 
independent colleges if our way of life is 
to survive, but they have not yet accepted 
the education of women as practical, ap- 
propriate, or important. In spite of the 
large amount of money controlled by 
women, a very small proportion of it finds 
its way into the coffers of women’s col- 
leges. 

When a family finds that it does not 
have sufficient financial resources to offer 
higher education to a son and a daughter, 
with very little examination of relative 
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ability the decision is almost always to 
educate the son. This is a family decision 
in which, in my experience, both the 
mother and the daughter concur on most 
occasions. The large scholarship programs 
(An exami- 
nation of the scholarships awarded by co- 
educational institutions would, I fear, in 


are “loaded” in favor of men. 


few cases show a fair proportion going to 
coeds. 

It does not take a crystal ball to predict 
that admission of women to college is go- 
ing to be increasingly limited, both be- 
cause of this general feeling and because 
of the undesirability of admitting women 
without increased dormitory space and 
adequate supervision. The admission of 
women to professional schools, already 
difficult, promises to become much more 
so. As we grow concerned about all this, it 
behooves us to examine our own record. 

A woman really has great advantages 
in using a liberal education. Her greater 
freedom from vocational pressure and her 
greater amount of time to think, discuss, 
enjoy, and serve can be great assets. But 
for a woman there is also a greater temp- 
tation to dodge responsibility and stop 
using her mind. A woman’s success in life 
does not normally depend upon her own 
achievements, nor even in many cases 
upon the manner in which she has sup- 
ported her husband’s endeavors and met 
her responsibilities as a wife and mother, 
so why should she struggle? 


Movers woman has demonstrated that 
she is capable of success in practically 
every field, but her record in the pro- 
fessions is not entirely without blemish, 
because she has all too frequently sought 
the privilege of admission without assum- 
ing a comparable responsibility for com- 
pleting her training and subsequently con- 
tributing to society. 

We all know the reasons for this and 
understand the difficulties which modern 
woman has opened up for herself along 
with the privileges. In educating our 
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daughters, however, it might be important 
to point out that trouble has always fol- 
lowed the desire to have one’s cake and 
eat it too, that privileges are always ac- 
companied by responsibilities, and that 
seventy-five years is a very short period 
of time. 

If we want to maintain and improve 
opportunities for women in colleges and 
universities, we are going to have to work 
hard to be worthy of the support of so- 
ciety. We are going to have to believe in 
ourselves and our education and demon- 
strate this belief by taking upon our own 
shoulders the responsibility for seeing that 
those institutions which offer a high qual- 
ity of education to women receive the es- 


sential personal and financial support. We 
have an obligation to analyze correctly 
what is important to us in our way of life 
and how it came to be that way, and, if 
we feel that the opportunity to develop 
our intellectual and spiritual resources in 
a college or university mattered at all, to 
live in such a way that all around us will 
realize that an educated woman is a better 
woman and an important citizen. 

What better means to this end could we 
desire than the traditions, 
established policies, and organizational 
structure of the American Association of 
University Women? We have inherited 
much. “What is past is prologue 


is offered in 


what 
to come is yours and my dispatch.” 


A Glance Over Our Shoulder 


BY KATHRINE KOLLER 


HE REMOTE past in women’s education 
jane in accordance with the whole em- 
phasis on order and degree in society. 
The aristocratic lady of the Renaissance 
shared a tutor with her brother and 
learned Greek and Latin, French, Italian; 
she read poetry, romance, and religious 
books as well as her Bible. She might 
also have been well trained in keeping ac 
counts, in managing her family, in caring 
for the sick in her household. 

Lady Margaret Hoby, the wealthiest 
woman in England in the late 1590s, read 
a little every day in her great herbal. Lady 
Anne Clifford tells us in her diary that 





Excerpts from a convention talk. Dr. Koller, 
Chairman of the Department of English at the 
University of Rochester, is on our Education 
Committee. 





she and her women read Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia together. The young daugh- 
ter of a doctor was sent to a boarding 
school in the seventeenth century, but 
the middle-class girl at that time received 
little more than training to read and write. 

John Bunyan’s wife, however, brought 
him a dowry of two books, including 
Dent’s A Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven. 
The Puritan middle class was interested 
in education and an education which 
could be put to some practical use. Pious 
literature was prescribed and the seven- 
teenth century girls’ unfortunate addiction 
to sentimental romances and ballads was 
roundly criticized. But as early as 1578, 
a Margaret Tyler defended the right of 
woman to read romances and write them 
against the carping criticism of those who 
thought her time better spent in penning 
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matter of “great waight and sadnesse in 

divinity.” 
If men may and do bestowe such of theyr 
travailes upon Gentlewoman, then may 
wee women read such of theyr workes as 
they dedicate unto us, and if we may read 
them, why not farther wade in them to the 
search of truth. 


Daniel Defoe, in his “ 
wrote in 1697: 


Essay on Projects,” 


A woman well bred and well taught is a 
creature without comparison. She is 
all softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit 


Rob her of the benefits 


she degenerates to 


and delight. 

of education and 
be turbulent, clamorous, noisy, nasty and 
the devil. 


During the great reform movement of 
the nineteenth century, the emancipation 
of slaves, women, laborers — and men 
took on various forms, but they were all 
manifestations of the same force. Some 
marvelous contradictions arose. When 
four American women attended the Anti- 
s‘avery Convention in London in 1896, 
they were suffered to attend — in a little 
gallery shut away behind curtains. The 
same four were instrumental in organizing 
the famous Women’s Rights Convention 
in Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848. 
Coeducation had begun in American 
schools and colleges by this time. Oberlin 
was coeducational from its very beginning, 
in 1837. Experiments in “female colleges 
like a man’s” were springing up in various 
sections of the country. Georgia Female 
College conferred its first degree in 1840, 
on Catherine Brewer, who had passed 
through a regular course of study embrac- 
ing “all the Sciences which are usually 
taught in the colleges of the United States 
with such as appropriately belong to Fe- 
male Education in its most ample range.” 
The names of some of those early col- 
leges fill us with pride: Oxford Female 
College in Ohio, Wesleyan Female College 
in Cincinnati, the Illinois Conference Fe- 
male Academy, Mary Sharp College, 
Rockford Female Seminary, Elmira Fe- 
male College. In 1860, Mr. Vassar en- 
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dowed a college because he felt “the press- 
ing want for ample endowments to secure 
to female seminaries the elevated charac- 
ter, the stability and permanency of our 
best colleges.” The founding of Smith, 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Mills (“to 
build up a school in no respect inferior to 
the highest of the Eastern Colleges for 
women’”’), Bryn Mawr, and Barnard 
marked a period when the right of women 
to an education equal to that of a man 
was established. 

Women proved their intellectual capac- 
ity to absorb all that their brothers ab- 
sorbed at neighboring institutions. The 
trinity of coeducation, co-ordinate colleges, 
and women’s colleges meant an equal edu- 
cation for women and men. 

We scarcely need to be reminded of 
the nature of the opposition. Ridicule was 
the chief weapon. Then came the threat- 
ening loss of mysterious feminine charm 
and delicacy and the fear of social ostra- 
cism. Marion Talbot asserted that she was 

completely ostracized by her friends when 

she entered Boston University and was 
welcome nowhere, except at Washington. 
where women were kind to me, for they 

did not know I was a college graduate. 

It was said that women had neither the 
brains nor the health to stand the rigors 
of education. An early survey in 1885 by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
parent organization of the AAUW, an- 
swered the claim of a Boston physician 
“that identical education of the two sexes 
is a crime before God and humanity that 
physiology protests against and experience 
weeps over.”’ The survey showed conclu- 
sively that women’s health can endure the 
grueling four years of college. That story 
is told in the March 1956 JouRNAL. 


Geo CHD CHD 


More women are going to college today. 
The last census reported that in 1940 3.7 
percent of women aged twenty-five and 
over had at least four years of college, 
in 1950, 5 percent. And the number will 


increase. College girls are marrying at an 
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earlier age. Among 29 girls majoring in 
English in the 1957 senior class at Roches- 
ter, 7 were already married. 

These their elder 
sisters are very different from the gradu 
ates of the class of 1917. Quite capable of 
outdoing their male counterparts in the 


young women and 


classroom, in staying power, and in intel- 
lectual ability, they hide their light on 
occasion and frankly admit their concern 
for early marriage, children, and the se- 
curity they intend to have. 

They ask for different things. Relate our 
education to life, give us practical courses, 
provide guidance for our emotional and so- 
cial adjustments; give us vocational counsel- 
ing, a specialized training to enable us to 
earn a living. These demands do not neces- 
sarily deny the importance of the human- 
ities, the essential studies which stretch 
the mind, quicken the imagination, chal- 
lenge the old ways, and open visions of the 
new. But the emphasis on practical and 
life-related subjects seems to indicate 
women’s increasing awareness of their own 
special needs. Along with this awareness 
is also a tendency to conform to the pat- 
tern of the society into which they will 
move. Don’t be different; don’t be a leader 
— conform! 


CHWS CHD CHD 


What, then, do we know about women in 
today’s world that may help determine 
the education which they will receive? 
Dean Hottel’s summary of the report of 
the Commission on the Education of 
Women in the May 1955 Journa; Dr. 
Mueller’s book, Educating Women for a 
Changing World; Mirra Komarovsky’s 
Women in the Modern World, and many 
more books and articles draw our atten- 
tion to some important facts. 

Differences bei ween the abilities to learn 
of men and of women are recognized as less 
important than <ificrences in motivation. 
Women’s lives are becoming increasingly 
complex as they try to fulfill the demands 
of motherhood, homemaking, wage earn- 
ing — possibly career making — and com- 


munity responsibility. Woman’s capacity 
for expending herself may be 
heavily. 


taxed too 

Women’s life patterns change signifi- 
cantly at different stages. Woman's need 
for a continuing pattern of education dif 
fers from that of a man, who is in many 
cases receiving this education in his busi 
ness or professional world. Present evi 
dence points to the desirability of provid 
ing broad and differentiated educational 
opportunities rather than programs de- 
signed exclusively for women, 


The basis for any good education is one 
consisting of those moral and _ spiritual 
principles which contribute to the stability 
and integration of personality. The whole 
person is the essential object of education 
and education should contribute to that 
stability of personality which makes one 
whole in the ancient sense of the word. 

Much more is known about the needs 
and capacities of women than was known 
years ago, but much remains to be learned. 
Women must lead in this study. 

In spite of our increased knowledge 
about women, we have with few excep- 
tions — such as Scripps, Sarah Lawrence, 
Bennington, and Mills — done little 
make use of our knowledge. We have ac- 
cepted the patterns for education set up 
of this 
country. If women have wanted the same 
education as men, they certainly have 
had it. 

What have been the trends in education 
over the past thirty or forty years? We 
trend ' 


to 


in the great men’s universities 


see a toward “general courses,” 
basic two year core programs which range 
from the truly substantial to homogenized 
hokum. 
schools to develop core humanit les require- 


think the 


has come!) We have seen 


There is a trend in scientific 


ments (but don’t millennium 
a whole series 
African, and Ras- 
sian programs grow up. American studies 
programs thrive. Schools of Public Admin- 


istration and of International Affairs are 


of Asian, non-western, 
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supported by Syracuse and Johns Hopkins. 
Russian, Chinese, and Slavic languages 
now vie with the traditional French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. 

Language requirements for entrance and 
graduation have been steadily in decline, 
though in recent years the efforts of the 
Modern Language Association have helped 
turn the tide with the reintroduction of 
languages in some of the elementary 
schools. Comparative literature (in trans- 
lation of course) now supplants many ad- 
vanced courses in foreign literature. Lin- 
guistics as related to communication has 
taken the place of the old philological train- 
ing. Scientific advancement has come at 
a terrific pace; mathematics as taught 
twenty years ago is useless. 

It is worth while to mention the decline 
of the number of B.A. degrees in favor of 
B.S. programs. This is particularly true 
in state universities. Education is no 
longer for an aristocracy, but for an ever- 
expanding classless society. 


CowD CHD CHD 


A trend which may give us pause is the 
increasing power of the state boards of 
education; the numbers of state teachers’ 
colleges, with their emphasis on method- 
ology, and the increase of two-year com- 
munity colleges. A trend to watch is the 
power of certification of teachers, which 
can threaten the very life of the liberal 
arts as further emphasis is placed on 
methods courses as opposed to “content” 
courses. This certification of teachers varies 
from state to state, but every AAUW 


member should know what her state de- , 


mands. 

Education uses the new technology — 
TV, radio, movies — all the audiovisual 
aids. These new media are stimulating and 
challenging as they open new fields of 
study as well as new methods of approach 
to old ideas. 

Our schools and colleges are financed 
quite differently from those of the days 
when Matthew Vassar and Julia Smith 


endowed two colleges for women. Large 
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corporations and generous foundations of- 
fer what seems financial manna to schools 
and colleges which might otherwise die. 
The financing of faculty, still incredibly 
underpaid; of the tremendous building 
programs, and of the increasing expansion 
of research programs presents new prob- 
lems. Business has taken on a share of this 
problem, but we are finding already that 
some small colleges must close their doors 
because of the overwhelming costs of edu- 
cation. 


Cw] CHD CHD 


Graduate students today depend chiefly 
on scholarships. No one puts off going to 
graduate school until he has saved the 
money, any more than a youth puts off 
marriage until he can support a wife. The 
graduate student supports himself by part- 
time teaching and by having a wife work- 
ing in the registrar’s office. But he is 
trained to teach and while some of the 
old scholarly tradition is lost, some of the 
changes may be for the better. 

We have seen women win a battle and 
achieve a place in society and education 
with opportunities about her undreamed 
of seventy-five years ago. We see an in- 
finitely more complex educational picture 
and against this we may place the impor- 
tant facts we have learned about woman’s 
needs, her motivations, and her oppor- 
tunities. If one enters into the struggle 
for survival in this world today — which 
is an international world and no longer 
just our main street — what must bedone? 
Let us refuse to accept answers simply in 
terms of more buildings and more courses 
with the same methods and ideas. Our 
schools and colleges are not only the pre- 
servers of a cultural heritage, they must 
be adventurers. 

If we are to survive, we must find an- 
swers to the questions of increasing num- 
bers, decreasing teacher supply, increasing 
financial strain, and the very greatest 
question of all: How can we use our s'-ad- 
ily expanding knowledge for our future 
peace and happiness? 








The 


Difficult Materials 


of Poetry 





HE VARIOUS arts are governed largely 

by the 
artist who does not love his materials for 
their own sake is no artist at all. But the 
poet is in the peculiar situation of using 
materials which, to the uninitiated, look 
to be the easiest and are actually the 
difficult. He is a word worker; 
words are the bricks with which he builds. 
But words, as T. S. Eliot confesses in one 
of his most nearly perfect poems 


the materials they use and 


most 


. strain, 
Crack and sometimes break, under 
the burden, 
Under the 


perish, 


tension, slip, slide, 
Decay with imprecision, will not 
stay in place. 


Building with words is a good deal like 
playing croquet after the fashion of Alice 
in Wonderland, where the balls are hedge- 
hogs and the mallets flamingos. Words 
have a life of their own and will not easily 
stay in place. 


Dr. Fleming teaches modern poetry and creative 
writing at the University of Maryland. ITis 
articles in the field of belles-lettres are widely 
read, 


BY RUDD FLEMING 


As long as we are speaking within the 
give-and-take of free, natural conversa- 
tion, our words are often truly winged 
whirling and flitting about our heads with 
the unconscious spontaneity of a flock of 
sparrows. But the sound-track of natural 
speech, beautiful as it often is, cannot be 
played back as a Our natural 
words are usually forgotten as soon as 
spoken and seldom have that depth of 
self-knowledge which gives to poetry its 
repeatability, precision, and formal beauty. 

One begins to be a poet, however, the 


poem. 


moment one begins to hear these living 
spontaneities of language, not only within 
the great poems of the past, but in one’s 
own life, and to find oneself repeating in 
silence and meditation fragments snatched 
from the vast symphony of language with 
which, from morning to night and far into 
the night, we human beings fill the air 
of our lives. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, whose poems 
(published only after his death) have had 
a very great influence upon the whole de- 
velopment of modern poetry, invented a 
word to describe this he 
called it “inscaping.” It is an odd word, 
but practical. Anyone can test its prac- 
ticality and perhaps even set himself upon 


“snatching”; 
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the course of becoming a poet if only in 
the midst of some animated conversation 
he can bring himself suddenly to stop 
and repeat a phrase exactly as he said it 
or heard it (preserving, in his mind’s ear, 
every vivid shade of intonation) and keep 
on repeating it until it reveals the rhyth- 
mical and musical pattern and the hidden 
depths of meaning which sre to be found 
in every strongly intended utterance. 


Courage to Sacrifice 


This stopping to listen and look is prob- 
ably the hardest part of the whole busi- 
ness of poetry, or perhaps of any art. A 
painter, equipped with easel, paints, and 
skill, may wander all day along the banks 
of a stream through an infinitude of pos- 
sible landscapes and go home at night 
with nothing on his canvas, unless early 
in the day he has had the courage to 
sacrifice all of these splendid possibilities 
for the sake of only one of them. Very few 
of us, however easy it may seem, actually 
have that courage. 

In any case, to “inscape” a thing is to 
hold oneself in the presence of that thing 
until it becomes more real to one than one- 
self. It is hardly possible to do this with- 
out the help of some one of those artistic 
techniques which mankind has invented 
for just this purpose. 

Only a painter can spend a whole day 
really seeing an apple on a tablecloth; only 
a trained musician can really hear (with 
all its potentialities for development) a 
fractional minute’s worth of pitch and 
rhythm; only a poet can listen, with his 
soul’s ear, to a bit of language until it is 
ready to grow into a poem. In one of the 
letters of Keats we read: “From want of 
regular rest I have been rather narvus 
and the passage from Lear — ‘Do you not 
hear the sea?’ has haunted me intensely.” 
From this haunting came his sonnet “It 
Keeps Eternal Whisperings.”’ 

Some such “inscaping” is at the begin- 
ning of every work of art, but as we know, 
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art is long and life short. “So here I am,” 
says Eliot 


in the middle way, having had 
twenty vears, 
Twenty years largely wasted, the 
vears of Ventre deux guerres 
Trying to learn to use words, and 
every attempt 

Is wholly a new start, anda dif- 
ferent kind of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get 
the better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to 
say, or the way in which 


One is no longer disposed to say it. 


Sut if it is difficult to write poetry, il is 
often almost as difficult to read it. It is not 
surprising that most habitual readers of 
poetry are poets, for in both the reading 
and the writing of poetry the crux of the 
matter is this same ability to hold oneself, 
by means of words, humbly and atten- 
tively in the presence of a subject. One of 
our most distinguished critics and poets, 
Allen Tate, has said that a good poem may 
well be as difficult to read as a proof of the 
binomial theorem and that he cannot him- 
self read more than one or two poems a 
day. 

But whatever the difficulty, reading a 
poem is quite different from solving a 
mathematical problem. It is more like 
meeting a person. If, when two people 
meet, they set about to each 
other (to “get each other’s number’’) they 
damage, as we know, the hope of friend- 
ship and real understanding. In the same 
way, impatience once and for all to under- 


“solve” 


standa poem greatly damages one’s chances 
of ever understanding it at all. For behind 
such impatience is the secret motive to be 
done with the whole business and this, of 
course, is the exact opposite of the true 
poetic motive. 

As in a meeting between people the real 
truth which they find in each other escapes 
definition, so does it in a poem; and to ask 
impatiently what a poem means can be as 
foolish as to ask what a person means by 
living and to dismiss him as “meaning- 
less” if he cannot give you a quick and 








ready answer. Impatience can kill a poem 
as well as a friendship. 

When a reader once asked James Joyce 
if he expected him to spend his whole life 
reading Finnegans Wake, Joyce replied 
quite simply “* Yes.” And odd as this may 
sound there is a which we do 
spend our lives reading every one of the 
great poems with which we have ever had 
any acquaintance, for if it really is a great 


sense in 


poem, its words will carry us all the way 
to the threshold of our own ignorance, 
which is, after all, where we belong. 


Dizzy Poise of Ambiguity 


For example, when Joyce (referring more 
or less vaguely to mankind in general) says 
“They shall come to know good in the 
end,” we hear a certain sad and familiar 
cadence in his words which gives to our 
ears the other, less happy meaning * They 
shall come to no good in the end.” And so 
Joyee, the word worker, by this simple, 
almost childish 
“know” for 


ceney and sends us rocketing skyward to 


device of substituting 


“no” shocks our compla- 


a dizzy poise of ambiguity from which we 
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can scarcely hope to return. Or, to take 
another example, in Eliot’s “* Wasteland” 
(perhaps the most characteristic of modern 
poems) we are at all points disturbed by 
the permanently explosive action of word 
on word, as, for example, “king” on 
“gashouse” in the lines: 


While I 


canal 


was fishing in the dull 
On a winter evening round behind 
the gashouse 


Musing upon the king my brother's 


wreck ... 
We cannot, to our “satisfaction,” put 
these two words together, nor are we 


meant to. For it is one of the important 
tasks of poetry, ancient as well as modern, 
to discover through the mysterious work- 
ings of language those irreducible ques- 
tions which, when they are properly en- 
forced upon our minds, help to keep us 
from intellectual arrogance and to teach 
us something of that poverty of spirit 
without which we cannot, however things 
‘in the end,” 


may turn out 


inherit: the 
present earth, kings and gashouses in- 
cluded. 





ol. 1954 


t in the niches of a worn w jen box, once a 
Philadelphia 


ype case 
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What About 


Women’s 


N THE spring of 1957, the National Man- 
I power Council published its report on 
woman power. Its recommendations are of 
great importance for those concerned with 
education. During the summer, the Second 
Report of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School was 
distributed, calling for wider educational 
opportunities and expressing particular 
concern about the able student who does 
not now go on to college. Among such 
students there are more girls than boys. 

Let us take a 


the years in which we have been concerned 


four-stage ‘schema for 
with the education of women. We might 
take twenty or thirty or forty years from 
the nineteenth century and call this “The 
Era of Education for Women.” Whatever 
the number of years, these were years of 
struggle for woman’s right to education. 
Let’s start with the vehement and sig- 
nificant views expressed by Hannah Whit- 
hall Smith, Philadelphia Quaker. In a 
letter to another Philadelphia Quaker in 
1873, she wrote: 
Girls have a right to a college education. 
They ought to be made to get it, even if it 
had to be done at the point of a bayonet 


a Philadelphia Quaker!} 


President McBride of Bryn Mawr College was a 
featured speaker at the closing banquet of conven- 


tion. 
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Edueation? 


Since the world is not vet sufficiently 
advanced for that, the least parents can 
do is to open the door wide to every girl 
who feels the desire for it herself. 

I regret my own loss in this respect 
every day of my life and the world has 
cause to regret it, too, for as I will be a 
rather public character and will insist on 
undertaking to teach, it is a monstrous 
pity that I have this great lack of educa- 
tion. 

Woman’s right to a college education was 
established in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century with Hannah Whithall 
Smith’s niece, M. Carey Thomas, taking a 
vigorous hand in the struggle. Parents 
began to open the doors to college for 
their daughters, though not so frequentls 
as for their sons. But here we are some 
eighty years later urging a larger propor- 
tion of girls to go to college and in the 
national interest. 


Era of Social Welfare 


The next sixty years in my schema 
roughly sixty vears of our own century 
break into three eras. 

The first part of the twentieth century 
was an era of interest in welfare 
and political action, the next succeeding 


Ss cial 


struggle for women after the struggle for 
the right to education, which had been 
preceded by the necessity for education. 





WHAT ABOUT WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


During this early part of the twentieth 
century, women were becoming active in 
social betterment and legislation, and 
finally they gained the vote. Education 
as a right was established, though it was 
constantly being hedged around, even by 
those who recognized the right. 

The years between 1920 and 1940 had 
great significance for the education of 
women. They represent the third stage in 
my schema, the psychological era. Many 
factors came together to produce this era. 
I can mention only two, but with those 
two we can get the picture — two great 
thinkers, two of the greatest in our cen- 
tury, John Dewey and Freud. 

From Dewey, we learned to think of 
education in terms of the needs of the 
student. Within that same time, Freud’s 
psychoanalytic theories were making their 
impact. The first shock had nothing to 
do with women in particular, but rather 
with the psychosexual development of the 
child. Soon, however, there was specific 
attention to the psychology of women, 
wider recognition of their sexual needs, 
and a considerable alteration in the con- 
cept of frustration that we got from Han- 
nah Whithall Smith. 


Man and Society Era 


her lack of edu- 


cation. In the new psychoanalytic view, 


She was frustrated by 


the frustrated ones were those who were 
forced out of the feminine world because 
of constitutional nature, excess of educa- 
tion, or the requirements of a job. A psy- 
choanalyst found resemblances between 
the neurotic personality and what she 
called “active women” — pioneers in im- 
portant fields, prominent because of their 
initiative, who had made valuable con- 
tributions to the welfare of mankind. And 
then the psychoanalyst said, kindly, that 
she wouldn’t mention them because they 
had done such good work! 

By 1940, colleges and universities were 
beginning to study not just psychology 
and sociology and anthropology as sepa- 
rate disciplines, but man and society. This 
was the era of.cultural anthropology, the 


fourth stage in my schema. Old interests 
were not lost — concern with education, 
welfare, or political affairs, or the psy- 
chology of women; they were still carried 
on. But attention now began to focus on 
the cultural forces surrounding the indi- 
vidual. 

In 1948, Talcott cultural 
anthropologist, published a very useful 
paper. Equality of privilege and respon- 
sibility for women seemed to him to be 
somewhat confined to the stage of forma! 
education. After that stage, Parsons saw 
domesticity, from which emancipation 
would come in one of two patterns: “femi- 
nine glamour” or “good companionship,” 
the latter a rather limiting phrase for a 
very broad concept. 


Parsons, a 


The feminine glamour pattern as an 
offset to masculine occupational status 
may be more closely related to youth than 
to education. But the second direction of 
emancipation would make great demands 
on the education of women. It seems to 
emphasize what has been called the “com- 
mon humanistic element.” It takes a vari- 
ety of forms. One relatively 
mature appreciation and systematic culti- 
vation of interests extending all the way 
from the intellectual to house furnishings. 
The second consists of serious interests 


lies in a 


and humanitarian obligations. Parsons 
writes: 

Even after the possibility of a career has 
if it is eliminated: by the 
woman) there still tends to be a rather 
unstable oscillation between emphasis in 


been eliminated 


the direction of domesticity or glamour or 
good companionship, a situation likely to 
produce a rather high level of insecurity. 


What does insecurity mean? Insecurity 


in this sense would be a logical successor 
to the “frustration” of the earlier era. 
But does lack of clear-cut definition of 
woman’s role increase the strain, or would 
a clear-cut definition of the feminine role 
increase the strain? 

What attitudes should we take about 
future plans for the education of women? 
I cannat resist quoting for you what one 


of the recent teams of social scientists 
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recommended with relation to matrimony 
for the girl. This is going to be an analogy 
I misuse. I hope you are forgiving. This 
team of three says, about the prospects 
of matrimony: “The girl should have a 
healthy optimism devoid of impatience 
and hurry. She should apply herself in 
a workmanlike way but she should not be 
overambitious.” 

There will have to be ambitious research 
projects if we are really to know how to 
judge education, to say nothing of the 
relation of the individual male or female to 
the family, to the job, to social groups of 
all kinds. 

Do we foresee an age in which work 
will be expected of women? Very probably. 
The demand for their services will remain 


high. But any reduction in the hours 
worked per week will be favorable to 


women in two ways: first, the short work- 


Creative Research 
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week is more manageable with a family 
and, second, a husband’s shorter work 
week may give him more time than he 
wants to spend on “do-it-yourself” as- 
signments, time to share more of the home 
responsibilities, 

To become emancipated from domestic 
itv, women will work according to their 
needs, their interests, wages, and the na- 
tional need. The factor of meeting urgent 
demands for personnel will be about as 
important between now and 1970 as it 
has been earlier in wartime. Estimates of 
the need for teachers, nurses, social work- 
ers, scientists, and many other types of 
personnel lead to no other conclusion. 

The question will then be less whether 
women should work than how they can 
plan their lives to be fair to their families, 
their careers, and community responsibil- 
ities. 





r IS appropriate for this Association to 
take a stand for creative 
advanced 


and I mean 
research, not only to provide 
for it financially but also to help to obtain 
for women the professional recognition 
which can only come to them if they are 
fully qualified. Sometimes the Fellowship 
Program can make an important contribu- 
tion to the status of women. 

To protect our quality standards, we 
must be able to attract into the member- 
ship of this Association those who are 
technically equipped to recognize stand- 
ards when they see them. We need on our 
fields the finest 
experts that our country can produce. It 
is for our present members to seek out 
such professional women and to make 
them care to participate in our undertak- 
ings. I might add that an important ele- 
ment of support for our Fellowship Pro- 
gram, which our individual members and 
branches can supply, is encouragement to 
applicants for fellowships. 


committees in various 
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To keep our feelings warm toward the 
program we must first know about it and 
what it does. We must be able to hold our 
heads high and not mind if some think we 
are throwing our money away on imprac- 
tical projects. We must carefully evaluate 
the competing opportunities for contrib- 
uted funds. 

In every community there are services 
we can render which are imaginative and 
will unlock resources controlled by others. 
We should be continuously critical about 
existing scholarship projects to make sure 
they are worth what they cost. 

To keep our feelings warm about our 
program, we must see it whole. We must 
allow it to be flexible and to change with 
the times. We must support it for its con- 
tributions and not. just for the recognition 
it brings to us. 

EvizaBetu S. May, 


Feliowship Program Chairman, 
at the Boston convention 





DREAM OF A CURIOUS PERSON 
To F.N. 


Have you known such savoury grief as |? 

Do people say “Strange fellow!” whom you meet? 
—My amorous soul, when | was due to die, 

Felt longing mixed with horror; pain seemed sweet. 


Anguish and ardent hope (no factious whim) 
Were mixed: and as the sands of life ran low 
My torture grew delicious yet more grim; 

And of this world my heart was letting go. 


| seemed a child, so keen to see the Show 
He feels a deadly hatred of the Curtain . 
And then | saw the hard, cold truth for certain: 


| felt that dreadful dawn around me grow 
With no surprise or vestige of a thrill. 
The curtain rose—and | stayed waiting still. 


BAUDELAIRE 


MYSTERE by Odlon Redor 


THE ARTS ARE RELATED... 


The arts illustrations in this issue have been chosen with Mr. Fleming’s 
article in mind (see page 99). Can you relate them to the points he 
makes in his article? 

Not least of these points is that the artist’s business is to listen, to 
watch, and to “snatch” from what he perceives in life around him as 
well as from his inner consciousness to form his work. 


He alone stretcheth out the Heavens and 
treadeth their heights, 

While here below he walketh past me, 
and | see him not. 


Set Design Project 
for THE BOOK OF JOB 
1948 





THE 

ARTS 

ARE 
RELATED... 


INSCAPE by Matta Echaurren. Oil, 1939 


A landscape discovered within the self. (Note arts 
e, page 99, for another artist's use of “inscape.”) 


SPELT FROM SIBYL’S LEAVES 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, vaulty, voluminous . . . 
stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, womb-of-all, home-of-all, 
hearse-of-all night. 

Her fond yellow hornlight wound fo the west, her wild 
hollow hoarlight hung to the height 

Waste; her earliest stars, earl-stars, stars principal, overbend us, 

Fire-featuring heaven. For earth her being has unbound, her 
dapple is at an end, as— 

tray or aswarm, all throughther, in throngs; self in self steeped 
and pashed—quite 

Disremembering, dismembering all now. Heart, you round 
me right 

With: Our evening is over us; our night whelms, whelms, 
and will end us. 

Only the beak-leaved boughs dragonish damask the tool- 
smooth bleak light; black, 

Ever so black on it. Our tale, O our oracle! Let life, waned, 
ah let life wind 

Off her once skeined stained veined variety upon, all on two 
spools; part, pen, pack 

Now her all in two flocks, two folds—black, white; right, 
wrong; reckon but, reck but, mind 

But these two; ware of a world where but these two tell, each 
off the other; of a rack 

Where, selfwrung, selfstrung, sheathe-and shelterless, thoughts 
against thoughts in groans grind. 

— GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 





VISION AND PRAYER 


In the name of the lost who glory in 
The swinish plains of carrion 
Under the burial song 
Of the birds of burden 
Heavy with the drowned 
And the green dust 
And bearing 
the ghost 
From 
the ground 
Like pollen 
On the black plume 
And the beak of slime 
| pray though | belong 


Not wholly to that lamenting 


Brethren for joy has moved within 
The inmost marrow of my heart bone 


— DYLAN THOMA 





Visit to the USSR 


_ and 
experience leading a 
tour to Russia. It was not the first time I 
had led a group of travelers, but never 
before had I crossed “‘The Iron Curtain.” 

We left Helsinki about noon for a com- 
fortable twelve-hour train ride to Lenin- 
grad. Lunch was served about three and 
tea at shorter intervals. Lunch was the 
first of the regular, more than ample five- 


I gJuLy of 1956, I had my first 
possibly last 


course meals which were a feature of our 
brief visit to Russia. 

There is only about one hour of dark- 
ness to a Leningrad summer night, and as 
we rode along toward that city we could 
clearly see women working on the roads 
and in the fields. 

Our Intourist guide, a pretty young 
woman named Lisa, who met us at the 
railroad station in Leningrad, was a more 
privileged example of the Soviet woman’s 
“equal rights.”’ She spoke excellent Eng- 
lish, with practically no accent. She had 
studied all winter at a university (not the 
University of Moscow) to be a guide. Lisa 
was with us most of the time until we 
boarded the plane in Moscow to return to 
western Europe by way of East Berlin. 

We saw many travelers in Russia 
both Russian and foreign. People already 
were gathering for the now famous Youth 
Festival. In fact, the first people to speak 





Mrs. Lytle, who has devoted many years to 
AAUW work, is a former member of the Dela- 
ware State Legislature. 
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to us in the Hotel Europa in Leningrad 
were a group of Poles who asked if we too 
were on our way to the festival. 

The day following our arrival was Rail- 
road Workers’ Day and the first Sunday 
was Navy Day. Moscow had been enter- 
taining the International Engineering Com- 
mission. Lisa appeared to know everyone 
and had much to talk about with them. So 
she did not accompany us in the evenings 
to the Puppet Show, the ballet 
Lake”’), or the opera, nor to the hotel 


“Swan 


restaurant for late suppers. She was willing 
to shop with us, but we preferred to shop 
in small groups. Lisa seldom ate with us, 
but she was usually around when we needed 
an interpreter. 

The hotel employees could neither un- 
derstand nor speak English. One could 
only converse with smiles and gestures. To 
have a bottle of mineral water delivered 
to the room, it was necessary to order it 
through the Intourist desk, or obtain a 
note from Lisa. The key clerks on each 
floor were little dark solemn people who 
often were engaged with others in discus- 
sion, always in very low tones and seem- 
ingly about very serious subjects. They 
remembered which was your key and ap- 
preciated American cigarettes, chocolate, 
or trinkets, but would not accept Ameri- 
can money, though gifts of rubles were 
enthusiastically received. 





VISIT TO THE U.S.S.R. 


Our first morning in Russia, Intourist 
had presented us with twenty-five rubles 
apiece for each day of our stay. This 
money had to be spent in Russia and 
could not be converted to other currency. 
Of course, the sum paid to Intourist for 
our eleven-day visit had been sufficient to 
cover this. Before a Russian visa is granted, 
Intourist has the money in hand for your 
hotel room, meals, sight-seeing transpor- 
tation, and guide. The traveler cannot 
choose his or her hotel. But if he pays for 
first-class accommodations, he will have 
them. 

Our rooms were extravagantly luxuri- 
ous. Each two persons had a suite of from 
two to five rooms. 

Intourist only admits as many travelers 
as can be accommodated. The many visi- 
tors in Leningrad that week end may have 
been the reason that three of our party did 
not get their visas until three days after 
the rest of us had left Helsinki for the 
U.S.S.R. These women were the last to 
decide to travel with us and their visas 
were to be stamped en route. Authorities 
in the United States cabled that the Rus- 
sian Embassy in Stockholm would stamp 
them, but on our arrival they knew noth- 
ing of it. The visas were granted in time 
for our companions’ arrival Sunday night 
when the Navy Day crowd and the four 
hundred engineers were leaving. 


We Go to Church 


Attending church that first Sunday was a 
thrilling experience. Lisa did not accom- 
pany us, but a bus took us there and called 
for us. Most of us went to the Russian 
Orthodox church, along with hundreds of 
Russians. There was scaffolding in the 
interior and much dust, and most of the 
icons were covered with paper, but this 
did not detract from the worshipers’ devo- 
tion. There must have been as many as 
one hundred young couples carrying ba- 
bies to be baptised that day. 

While we waited for our bus to return 
for us, we visited with the crowd of church- 
goers just outside. We could not under- 
stand their language, nor they ours, but 


with smiles and gestures we made friends. 
As our bus drove away, they threw kisses 
to us and crossed themselves. 

Just before we started off, a young man 
stepped from the crowd and rapped on the 
bus door, which our driver opened. Lisa 
translated his words: “The young man 
wishes to tell you the Russian Christians 
do not want war.” 

The resolution dismissing Molotov, Ma- 
lenkoy, and Kaganovich from the Central 
Committee had been passed by the Prae- 
sidium the week of June 22-29. We knew 
about it before we reached Russia, but it 
was only just appearing in the Russian 
papers the second week in July. In Palace 
Square, on the morning of July 11, we had 
seen huge pictures of the three still on dis- 
play, along with those of the other mem- 
bers of the Praesidium. When we returned 
in the afternoon, the pictures of the three 
new members were lying in wait on the 
pavement of a parking area. 


Our Embassy Call 


We had been invited by the United States 
Department of State to register at our 
embassy upon arrival in Moscow. I had 
checked with Lisa to determine when our 
schedule would permit us to do this. 
Through some misunderstanding, the hour 
of our appointment there conflicted with 
Lisa’s scheduled hour for a visit to the 
Kremlin. She offered us an alternative: 
“Perhaps you do not care to go to the 
Kremlin.”’ But we did, so we went to the 
embassy at one-fifteen, knowing full well 
that the consul whom we were supposed to 
meet at three might still be out to lunch. 
He was. The young lady in his office urged 
us to wait until his return. That was im- 
possible, so with her assistance we regis- 
tered, 

We were shocked at the “temporary” 
appearance of the embassy office, which is 
totally lacking in the dignified pretentious- 
ness usually found in embassy quarters. 
All property is owned by the state, and 
these quarters have been assigned to us by 
the bureaucracy. Aside from the Ambassa- 
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dor’s residence, all U.S. activity in Russia 
centers in this rented building, with three 
floors of offices and seven residence floors 
for the staff. 
The crowded further 
painting in progress! 
Reaching the appropriate office of the 
bureaucracy to arrange for or expedite 


conditions were 


confounded by 


repairs is well-nigh impossible. In some 
to work 
through the Foreign Office! Because we 


situations, it is even necessary 
have been assigned a building, we cannot 
independently contract for its repair or 


upkeep. 


We Meet Madame Popova 


A very pleasauf named 
Rose Bimuratova, who is Secretary of the 


young woman 
Committee of Soviet Women, came to our 
hotel, the Metropole, to arrange a meeting 
for us with a group of Soviet women. When 
four o’clock in the afternoon was suggested 
as the hour, I said “Oh, you would prefer 
The answer, “Of 


course; we stop work at six o’clock,”” made 


daytime to evening?” 


me realize that our meeting was meant to 
pretty official, 
but I did not anticipate how official. 

The meeting took place on the fifth floor 
of the headquarters of the Committee of 
Soviet Women. Mrs. intro- 
duced their chairman, Madame Popova, 


be business, not pleasure 


Bimuratova 


to me. We visited until everyone arrived 
and then we were invited to be seated. 
Madame Popova and a young Russian 
woman sat at one end of the table, Mrs. 
Bimuratova and I at the other end. In 
between were just enough places for our 
party of fourteen. The Russian women, 
with work pads and pencils in hand, took 
seats against the wall behind the seven 
Americans on one side of the table. 
Madame Popova, who had numerous 
documents before her, rose and greeted us 
in Russian. Our Lisa translated for us, a 
sentence or two at a time, occasionally 
being corrected in Russian by the speaker. 
After we had been introduced to the vir- 
tues of the Communist regime, the other 
hostesses were presented, each bowing in 
turn. One was the editor of the Soviet 
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Woman, a magazine we had been reading 
which is published monthly in several lan- 
guages; another was the editor of the Eng- 
lish edition of that magazine. There were 
two reporters present 
women. 

Then — still through Lisa’s translation 

- we were told that all the women of the 
U.S.S.R. belong to the committee. They 


also belong to other “guilds,” such as the 


and three other 


guild of machine workers, or of farmers, or 
of wives of professors, or doctors, and the 
like. All are interested in peace, they said. 
The committee receives many telegrams 
from guilds requesting action toward peace. 
Madame Popova inquired whether women 
in America take an interest in peace. 

After acknowledging her cordial wel- 
come, I asked each of our group to tell 
something of her own interests and activi- 
ties. After explaining that we too belonged 
to various organizations, though nongovy- 
ernmental, each of which made its contri- 
bution to world understanding, I men- 
tioned that most of us, though traveling 
as individuals, also were members of 
the American Association of University 
Women, which studies international rela- 
tions, supports the United Nations, and 
increases the understanding of various peo- 
ples through its International Grants Pro- 
gram. 


The Pleasure of All... 


When Madame Popova resumed speak- 
ing, she thanked Lisa and bade her rest 
while the woman beside her did the trans- 
lating. Lisa seemed extremely nervous. It 
was quite obvious that Madame Popova’s 
comments represented the official position 
of her state. In answer to a question re- 
garding religion, we were told that their 
philosophy is based on materialism, which 
is not compatible with religion; that those 
people who desire may attend church, but 
that eventually religion will pass out of 
existence. 

We expressed some disappointment that 
our itinerary included only show places of 
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the tsars. We would rather see new homes, 
camps, schools, and the like, we said. The 
answer was identical with the one Lisa had 
given us. The palaces and grounds had 
formerly been only for the tsars; now they 
were for the pleasure of all. 

Surely the large open squares contribute 
to the beauty of the cities, for the enjoy- 
ment of all. The city streets are under- 
going a systematic program of widening. 


,evrerTrTeerer Fre Tee Ce Ct ST OC eee eS eee 


In honor of the Youth Festival, Moscow 
was displaying emblems of friendship and 
peace, including flocks of doves. Parks and 
open spaces are luxuriously planted from 
hothouses. The roses were exceptionally 
beautiful. Our familiar varieties of flowers, 
planted in the traditional manner, so often 
with borders of blue ageratum and white 
alyssum, were a simple reminder of one 
very common denominator of all mankind. 


Ce Eee SE es 


WOMAN POWER 


OMEN constitute not only an essential 

but also a distinctive part of our man- 
power resources. They are essential be- 
cause without their presence in the labor 
force we could neither produce and dis- 
tribute the goods nor provide the educa- 
tional, health, and other social services 
which characterize American society. They 
constitute a distinctive manpower resource 
because the structure and the substance of 
the lives of most women are fundamen- 
tally determined by their functions as 
wives, mothers, and homemakers. 

A revolution in women’s employment 
has occurred in the course of the present 
century. Today, one third of all the women 
in the United States, aged fourteen and 
over, are in the labor force in any given 
month, and well over two fifths 
28 million — work in the course of a year. 
Three out of every ten married women are 
now working, and nearly two out of every 
five mothers whose children are of school 
age are in the labor force. 


some 


The skills and the capacities of our peo- 
ple depend on the opportunities for devel- 
opment available to each individual. The 
effective utilization of those skills and 
capacities is crucial to the strength of our 
manpower resources. Both more effective 
development and utilization rest upon in- 


creasing our knowledge about our man- 
power resources. 

With respect to expanding the oppor- 
tunities for the effective development of 
the National Manpower 
Council has recommended, in part, that: 
(1) School and college officials, boards of 
education, and Federal, state, and local 
governments expand and improve educa- 
tional and vocational guidance in order to 
help young women make sound decisions 
with respect to their self-development, the 
growing and changing employment oppor- 
tunities open to them, and the probability 
that paid employment will occupy a sig- 
nificant place in their adult lives; that 
(2) The Federal and state governments, 


womanpower, 


employers, unions, and voluntary organi- 
zations cooperate to increase occupational 
guidance and placement services for ma- 
ture women who want to work, in order to 
help them make sound decisions in the 
light of their individual interests, capaci- 
ties, and employment opportunities; and 
that (3) The Federal and state govern- 
ments, employers, labor unions, voluntary 
groups, and individuals expand their sup- 
port of scholarship and fellowship pro- 
grams, in order to enable more young 
women of high ability to continue their 
formal education in college or in profes- 
sional or graduate schools. 


— From Womanpower: A Statement by the National Manpower Council 
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tT 1rs November meeting, the Board of 
fA Directors authorized the purchase of 
a site chosen by the Building Planning 
Committee for our new Headquarters. 
Final papers were signed by President 
Hawkes on December 2. The site is at the 
intersection of 24th and G Streets and 
Virginia Avenue in Washington and is 
part of the new Potomac Plaza Center 
development, which is being planned along 
the lines of Rockefeller Center. 

In seeking a site, the Building Planning 
Committee was constantly looking toward 
the future, taking into consideration the 
growth pattern of the city of Washington 
as well as the greatly expanded member- 
ship and program of AAUW expected in 
coming years. 

How much land would be needed? The 
committee felt obligated to buy a piece of 
ground large enough for an addition to the 
new building, should that seem desirable 
future. Therefore it 
was decided that at least twenty thousand 


in the more distant 


square feet were needed. Land not used 
immediately would provide parking for 
some time to come and ground for an addi- 
tion at some later date. Eventually under- 
ground parking space can be constructed. 

After investigating numerous sites, in 
various parts of the city, the committee 
that the section in 


became ce nvineced 
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Closing the purchase of our new build- 
ing site. From left to right: Dr. Hawkes, 
Mr. W. P. MacCracken, Jr., AAUW 
attorney, Mr. Royce F. Ward 
of the Potomac Plaza Corporation. 


and 


which this particular site is located is the 
coming area of Washington. The neigh- 
borhood has been the scene of great change 
in recent vears. Old buildings are being 
make 


office buildings and apartment houses. 


demolished to room for modern 


Potomac Plaza Center 


The new $50,000,000 State Department 
building will stand only a few blocks away 
from our new Headquarters and only one 
block away the People’s Life Insurance 
Company has begun construction of a 
$5,000,000 office building. 
office buildings are being planned for this 


Although many 


area, other types of structure are also ex- 
pected to be located there. George Wash- 
blocks 


near by, including those directly opposite 


ington University owns several 
our property. On neighboring streets small 
one-family houses are being restored in the 
Georgetown manner. 

The Potomac Plaza Center, of which our 
site is a part, will extend for several blocks 
from 24th Street all the way to the Po- 
tomac River. One building is already com- 
pleted, a large luxury co-operative apart- 
ment building adjacent to our property. 
This apartment house, our building, and 
one other projected building will be the 
only structures on a single block, 





BUY 
A SHARE 


IN THE FUTURE 


The land between these three buildings 
is protected by a “covenant,” which pro- 
vides that nothing may be built upon it, 
thereby assuring us that there will always 
be plenty of open space between our Head- 
quarters and the other two buildings. This 
open space will be landscaped, affording a 
most attractive setting. At present, there 
is an unobstructed view of the river and 
even when the other proposed buildings 
in the Center are completed, there will 
always be a view from the upper floors of 
our Headquarters, because of a continuous 
slope from our location down to the river. 

After conferring with several architects, 
the committee chose the firm of Corning 
and Moore, who have designed several 
attractive office buildings and apartment 
houses, and were the architects for the 
recently completed headquarters buildings 
for B’nai Brith and the Maryland Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. The committee inspected these 
buildings and were very favorably im- 
pressed. In talking with members of this 
firm, the committee came to feel that these 
architects had had impressive experience 
in planning the type of buildings we hope 
to have and in interpreting the ideas of 
their clients. 

The committee discussed with the archi- 
tects the character of the Association, its 


purposes, and its needs. It was decided 
that a building of good contemporary de- 
sign should be built — not a typical office 
building, but a structure that will exem- 
plify the spirit of the Association and be a 
source of pride to visiting AAUW and 
IFUW members. 

As soon as arrangements for the pur- 
chase of the site were begun, the archi- 
tects started work on tentative sketches 
of the exterior and possible layouts of some 
of the floors. These were discussed with 
members of the committee and after some 
changes were shown to the Board. The 
Board gave its enthusiastic approval to 
the tentative plans. 


Building Ready in Fall of °59 


Since then, the architects have held sev- 
eral conferences with members of the com- 
mittee to discuss preliminary plans before 
starting work on the actual drawings. A 
“rendering” of the exterior will probably 
be finished in February and will appear in 
a later issue of the JouRNAL. Present indi- 
cations are that construction can be started 
in July 1958 and that the building will be 
completed in October or November 1959. 
The committee decided to plan for a 
building eight stories high, of which five 
floors will be used for our immediate needs. 
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The additional three floors could, there- 
fore, be used for rentals to provide income 
for maintenance and interest charges until 
the building is paid for, and toward paying 
off part of the cost of construction. Ulti- 
mately, after the building is paid for, this 
additional space will be available as needed 
for expansion. 

The Rood sculptures, gift of our former 
Treasurer Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Rood, will be featured somewhere in the 
building. We are fortunate in having these 
beautiful mahogany panels, carved by 
John Rood, to grace our building. These 
sculptures were described in the October 
JOURNAL. The committee and the archi- 
tects are studying the plans to determine 
the best location for these inspiring works 
of art. 

Conditions at 1634 Eye Street are more 
crowded than ever. The addition of two 
new committees voted by the Boston con- 
vention has put an increased burden on 
the limited quarters and has emphasized 
the need for a new Headquarters. 

Tribute should be paid to the vision of 
AAUW 1921 


acquired the present gracious building, 


those members of who in 
which has served for thirty-five years as 
an attractive intellectual center for Asso- 
ciation activities and for university women 
around the world. In looking through the 
records, the Building Planning Committee 
discovered that the foresight of these mem- 
bers went still farther. Even as they suc- 
ceeded in raising the funds for the pur- 
chase of the present Headquarters, they 
noted the possibility that the Association 
would someday outgrow the building at 
1634 Eye Street and expressed the hope 
that the Association would then erect its 
own building! 
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That time has arrived. We are 
embarked upon a program envisaged many 


years ago. 


now 


When we leave our present 
Headquarters, it will be with a feeling of 
gratitude to those women from whose in- 
vestment in 1921 we will receive a sum 
which will provide an appreciable portion 
of the cost of the new building. 


Fund Raising Committee 


As a result of action at the Boston con- 
vention, a fund raising committee has 
been appointed. It is composed of Dean 
Flora Rawls, Memphis, Tennessee, chair- 
man; Mrs. Warner J. Geiger, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, Ar- 
lington, Virginia; Mrs. Neville T. Massa, 
Hayward, California, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Taylor, Greenville, Texas. Dr. Anna L. 
Rose Hawkes serves as an ex officio mem- 
ber, and Mrs. Arne Fisher, Chairman of 
the Building Planning Committee, as con- 
sultant. 

This committee met at Headquarters on 
November 9 and 10. State chairmen have 
been appointed to work with the central! 
committee and with the branches in their 
respective states. Several voluntary token 
contributions had been sent in even before 
the fund raising committee ap- 
pointed. At its November meeting, mem- 
bers of the Board pledged to the fund 
amounts that brought the total of pledges 
to date up to $2075. 

The fund raising campaign will be op- 
erated from a special Headquarters office 
and has been entitled ButLpING FoR THE 
Future. And the slogan which will see us 
through to victory is Buy A SHARE INTHE 
FururRe. 


was 


— CHARLOTTE FisHer, Chairman 
Building Planning Committee 





Editorials 





Atom Bomb to Sputniks 


The launching of Sputnik I in October 
1957 with its ominous beep boo . 
beep boo > 2 beep boo signal 
sized the fact that 
States-Soviet relations gov- 
erned by strategy rather than by diplo- 
macy. As if the world were a chessboard, 
every move by the Moscow-Peiping axis 
to close its gigantic pincers on Asia has re- 
vived American efforts to “encircle” the 
Sino-Soviet orbit through NATO, METO, 
and SEATO. 

With the Sy rian crisis of October 1957, 
an outgrowth of the Soviet breakthrough 
into the Middle East, there was no place 
for either protagonist to move but up 
and the launching of the Sputniks ap- 
peared to forecast future competition in 
other spheres. In brief, the strategic dead- 
lock on this planct has made a return to 
diplomacy, no matter how slim the chance 
for success, the $64,000 challenge con- 
fronting the U.S.A., the free world, and 
the United Nations in 1958, if world con- 
flict is to be averted. 

With dynamism the key to the inter- 
national situation, American foreign pol- 
icy cannot be approached from any “set 
it and forget it” angle. One AAUW group 
reports that its members are bored by the 
study of American foreign policy. They 
want to kndw what other peoples think! 

Need we remind ourselves, with the re- 
sounding impact throughout the globe of 
our every move at home and abroad, that 


re-empha- 
1945 United 
have been 


since 


other peoples are thinking first, last, and 
always of American (and/or Soviet) for 
eign policy? Although that policy was re 

evaluated last year, it is being appraised 
1958, 
younger men already at the helm in severa 
key government departments. 


all over again in with new and 


During the last session of Congress, res 
olutions were introduced in both Senate 
and House to eliminate the term “foreign” 
from the Senate Foreign Relations and 
the House Affairs 
and to substitute the term “interna 
tional.”” Although nothing happened, the 
move implied that, strictly speaking, we 
no longer have a “foreign” policy, since 
every commitment we make abroad is in- 
extricably tied to American agriculture, 
industry, and shipping, and domestic legis 


Foreign Committees 


lation on matters as far removed as de- 
partmental budgets determines foreign 
policy. 

Apropos of this, during the current ses 
sion of Congress the re-evaluation of our 
international include two 
veteran themes: the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram (foreign aid) and the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements, which have been with 
us since 1934. With some congressmen still 
questioning the wisdom of aid to so-called 
“neutrals” like India, which is seeking 
long-term loans here for its economic de- 


policies will 


velopment program; with others proposing 
to cut off aid to the Arab world, where 
the U.S.S.R. is enacting its own version 
of an Arabian Nights tale, entitled * Ali 


Baba and the Forty Soviet Advisers,” this 
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Congressional session promises to be as 
crucial as the last for American “foreign” 
economic policy. 

What an opportunity for AAUW mem- 
bers “to catch up” with a whole series of 
fascinating reports issued last year by the 
House, Senate, and administration on our 
and _ technical 
grams! There is still time to assemble a kit 
on this topic, or on the reciprocal trade 
agreements for the benefit of fellow mem- 
bers and the community at large. 


economic assistance 


pro- 


Informed Americans are not a weight 
around the neck of Uncle Sam. They are 
pioneers in international progress. 

M. Marion SPECTOR 
Committee on 
International Relations 


The Role Ahead 


- yours and that of 
all other women concerned with intellec- 


The status of women 


tual, social, and political affairs at home 
and abroad — should be a matter of ut- 
most concern to you and the desire for 
attainment of success in it should be a 
compelling, motivating force directing you 
toward a definite goal of achievement. 
From a_ willing-to-do-something-about-it 
spirit today, expressed in the development 
of the leadership potentialities of women, 
will come a proportionate establishment 
of greater stature for women tomorrow 
greater stature as citizens, as members 
of the professions, and as earners. 

In this age of space research, the satel- 
lite and ballistic 
missiles — with its corresponding vocabu- 
lary, so difficult for the unscientific to 
understand readily, defining the era in 
which we live —no university woman 
should sit by, complacently and apatheti- 
cally, on Cloud 9, awaiting the attainment 
of achievement by someone else. One who 
has had the privilege of higher education 
and training in a specific field and who is 
a member of the Association — familiar 
with its aims, purposes, and objectives — 
should lead the way, not follow. 


race, intercontinental 
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However trite it may sound, woman’s 
greatest heritage is that of being a con- 
scientious home builder and an under- 
standing and sympathetic mother — “in 
whose hands lies the destiny of future 
generations” and the prestige of the coun- 
try itself. For the criteria by which our 
nation may be recognized as a leader are 
not its economic solvency and its eager- 
ness to aid the underprivileged and con- 
cern for the welfare of others alone, but 
its high standard of moral and spiritual 
values, values which are deeply rooted in 
its women and homes. These molders of 
character, developers of spiritual under- 
standing, and weavers of the moral fiber 
inherent in the make-up and dignity of 
the individual are truly unsung heroines. 

To suggest, then, that any woman extri- 
cate herself from her status of domesticity 
does not imply complete abandonment 
of an already well-established program of 
living, but rather an enthusiastic accept- 
ance of greater responsibility for action 
and participation geared to greater ful- 
fillment. It implies a willingness to work 

either behind the scenes or openly in 
the market place, a willingness to assist 
those dedicated leaders who have united 
their efforts for women’s advancement and 
recognition with the pioneering and cru- 
sading spirit of those seventeen college 


vO who 


alumnae of seventy-five years ag 


founded the AAUW. 

We loudly applaud the women who 
have chosen public careers. Theirs is not 
an easy task, with its keen competition 
where the breakthrough to high adminis- 
trative posts, commensurate pay, and rec- 
ognition of worth and ability still lags. 
But dedicated are they, too, in meeting 
head on the problems of education, eco- 
nomics, politics, legislation, and other 
fields. 

Our role ahead is clear and our pledge 
a determined one. Let us endeavor to en- 
courage women to strive to measure up to 
their fullest responsibilities in every field 
of service and activity and lend our fullest 
co-operation to that end. 

— YsaBbe. ForKER 











oME of the most profound thinking 
S about AAUW develops in a supremely 
distracting setting. An eighteenth century 
town house, on a quaint Alexandria street, 
is the domain of the Alfred Sherrards, the 
distaff side of which occupies an important 
place at Headquarters. The household is 
rounded out by a sometimes aloof, but 
more often vociferously present, French 
poodle named “Cindy” and her close 
friend and playmate, Cato the Cat. 

When your Editor was still quite new, 
she asked Edith Sherrard to describe, if 
she could, the satisfactions that underlay 
her more than a decade of service to AAUW. 
Characteristically the Associate concerned 
replied neither glibly nor superficially. 
After deliberation, she said that she thought 
her greatest satisfactions were two: The 
chance to know many of the officers and 
members of a nation-wide organization, 
often in their own communities, and the 
opportunity to communicate the ideas on 
which the structure of her committee’s 
work is built. 

A more current questioning has revealed 
in Mrs. Sherrard an attitude that helps to 
explain her growing breadth of vision: 
“Though I came here as a specialist, after 
advanced study and professional work in 
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Edith 
Sherrard 


Associate in Social 
and Economic Issues 


economics and social history, I find that 
my interest tends more and more to AAUW 
as a whole. I feel a growing concern with 
organization life and influence generally.” 

With such an enhancement of purpose, 
Edith Sherrard was indeed well fitted, as 
a member of the Survey Committee, to 
supervise the 1955 Survey Questionnaire. 
The October 1956 JouRNAL published a 
penetrating article by her on the question- 
naire results. 

Mrs. Sherrard has been closely allied to 
the Arts Resource Center program. This 
year, in addition to her regular obligations 
in Social and Economic Issues, she is doing 
preliminary work in mass media, which 
will be underlined by a new standing com- 
mittee by July. In her own field, she is 
working actively on a continuation of the 
mental health film viewing project, on the 
uses of volunteers in mental health work, 
and on such future areas of social interest 
as automation, aging, and other problems 
of a changing society. 

In addition, Edith Sherrard’s unofficial 
help in the editing and publishing of our 
JoURNAL has been distinguished by qual- 
ity, and is most sincerely appreciated by 
your harried Editor! 


E. P. 
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Mutual Expectations 


at the College Threshold 


opAy three million students are attend- 
7a American colleges and universities. 
In each student is centered the parents’ 
expectations; each is scrutinized with hope- 
ful anticipation by the receiving institu- 
tion. These mutual expectations of parents 
and colleges invite our attention. 

Many of us parents share the apprehen- 
sion of Joseph N. Welch, who observed: 
‘Parenthood is a profession by no means 
conducive to learning on the job.” Cer- 
tainly our children’s new collegiate experi- 
ence appears as a testing ground of early 
parental guidance and we have some genu- 
ine misgivings. Nevertheless there are 
at least three items that dominate our 
thinking. 

Primarily we look to the institution to 
provide a first-class curriculum which has 
some degree of flexibility. We trust that 
whatever course our son or daughter se- 
lects will be one of intellectual substance, 
regardless of the area, and taught by an 
instructor of superior caliber. We regard 
the college as neither a high class flophouse 
for dumping our children nor a social 
service station, but as an institution of 
higher learning which should not permit 


No stranger to JourNAw readers, Dr. Albjerg 
has written widely for other publications as well 


and has four books to her credit. 
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courses of inferior quality to be offered to 
unsuspecting students by teachers who 
are mediocre. 

We also hope that if after a reasonable 
trial, an undergraduate finds his course is 
not what he wants, he may have intelli 
gent academic advice about changing his 
major field. Our children are inexperienced 
in scholastic matters and only by trying 
will they discover their limitations and 
their capacities. Surely a competent ad- 
viser should be able to distinguish an ir- 
responsible whim from a genuine interest 
and deal with it accordingly. We do not 
condone dropping a course merely because 
it is difficult. But to insist that a student 
continue a subject for which he is inade- 
quately prepared, or which he finds thor- 
oughly distasteful, seems a questionable 
procedure. 

Again, if a daughter seeks faculty coun- 
sel about the requirements for graduation, 
we hope that she will receive accurate in- 
formation. To be advised wrongly, as has 
too often happened, can prevent a student 
from graduating, or necessitate her taking 
an extra semester. This may not be an 
academic crime, but it can be a solar plexus 
blow to a tottering family budget and a 
needless assault on a student’s morale. 

Second, parents desire a wholesome en- 
vironment. Transferring a son or daughter 
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to a campus for four years can be a very 
beneficial experience. Comfortable and 
healthful living quarters are necessary, 
though not luxurious, ones. In fact, we 
parents sometimes wonder if the more 
elaborate residence halls are an unmixed 
blessing. 

The observance of the amenities in any 
living unit, however, seems important. 
Often inside the family circle Mary osten- 
tatiously ignores the requirements of cour- 
teous behavior, but in the company of her 
peers we suspect she may learn that even 
the rules of Emily Post sometimes have 
merit. 

Also an easily accessible health service, 
with the students’ use of it encouraged, 
contributes to wholesome living condi- 
tions. Probably no single item gives con- 
scientious parents more concern than how 
John, now on his own, will handle a blis- 
tered ankle, a “strep” throat, or his chronic 
asthma. 


Hope for Individual Growth 


In rearing our children, we have learned 
that some rules are needed for promoting 
efficient and happy family living. No doubt 
the same premise would apply to life on 
the campus. Certainly parental experience 
has taught us that youth does not seem to 
thrive under either a laissez faire policy or 
an inflexible code of rules. Also youth ac- 
cepts more readily regulations which it 
helps formulate, or about which it is con- 
sulted. 

Then, too, in the long run trusting one’s 
son or daughter appears to pay off better 
than standing watch over him. We believe 
that the more effective discipline in the 
over-all view is that which encourages and 
relies on the discipline of self. Some uni- 
versities demonstrate this principle by in- 
viting student participation in certain 
matters of policy making and by encourag- 
ing the students’ assuming responsibility 
for making their own rules. 

Third, we earnestly desire and wistfully 
hope for our offspring’s individual growth. 
Customarily it should proceed in two di- 


rections: the intellectual and the social. 
The student’s discerning accumulation of 
knowledge combined with sustained ap- 
plication will expedite the learning process 
and, thereby, his or her ability to think 
Acquiring the capacity to think, as Wil- 
liam Hocking observed, is not learned by 
doing something else than thinking. The 
discipline of learning can be both exciting 
and very laborious, but perhaps a saga- 
cious professor can encourage his youthful 
charges who are too easily disheartened in 
the process. 


tam 9US Irijiuerce owerjyu 
Campus Infl Powerful 


But we believe our children are persons 
even before they are future teachers, nu- 
tritionists, or pharmacists. We are con- 
cerned, therefore, that they make progress 
as individuals who can work and live har- 
moniously with others, who have a worthy 
set of values, and who can be on good 
terms with themselves. While the founda- 
tions for such qualities are undoubtedly 
laid at home, various campus experiences 
will be powerful influences in our chil- 
dren’s development. We hope that there 
will be a trained personnel staff who can 
be consulted by a perplexed coed, or who 
can get in touch with an adolescent who is 
acting against his or her own interests. 
Some of us, together with our children, 
are paying a considerable price for this 
educational opportunity and are eager for 
an ample return on the investment. Many 
of us share Harold Taylor’s view that the 
college has failed a young person if it has 
“produced no spark, has given her neither 
education to use as a tool nor intellectual 
stimulation to use as a refreshment all her 
life.” We even believe an educated indi- 
vidual should be “one who can entertain 
an idea, another person, and herself.” 
Meanwhile the universities experience 
anxious anticipation as they admit stead- 
ily increasing throngs of untried and fer- 
vent undergraduates. Doubtless their chief 
expectation is that each student shall have 
the desire to learn. Since gaining knowl- 
edge usually requires concentrated appli- 
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cation, an undergraduate without the mo- 
tivation is not likely to persevere. For “a 
desire must precede the knowing, as hun- 
ger is a condition of eating.” 

Gratifying the wish to learn in under- 
graduates and cultivating its utilization in 
the numerous areas of knowledge is the 
heart of the educational process at its best. 
For the student who can find and inter- 
pret facts and discover and comprehend 
ideas is equipping himself to think crea- 
tively and to solve future problems. We 
covet this experience for every young man 
and woman, for knowledge is power when 
employed by the disciplined and mature 
mind, 

Colleges should urge parents to nurture 
in their growing children the desire to 
learn, the excitement of discovery, and 
the thrill of successful problem solving. 
These can become youthful habits and 
very valuable ones in both their intellec- 
tual and their emotional development. On 
the other hand, educational institutions 
should caution parents not to pressure 
John or Mary into becoming replicas of 
themselves. Such conditioning does not 
enrich their children’s college years, fre- 
quently invites frustration, and sometimes 
undermines their entire learning process. 


Effective Living 


The undergraduates’ desire to learn, if 
cultivated with wisdom, will encourage 
them to explore also the realm of human 
values and ethical concepts. Th's acquaint- 
ance can give perspective to a student’s 
educational experience and meaning to his 
or her manner of living. Surely the four 
years at college should prepare youth “to 
live in society more effectively for them- 
selves and more helpfully for others.” 
Another expectation on the part of the 
college is adequate scholastic preparation 
of its students. The desire to learn without 
the preparation to comprehend is one of 
the pathetic realities of campus life. This 
could be largely overcome if the average 


future college freshman could be per- 


suaded, while still in high school, to do 
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two things: secure a genuine grasp of his 
subjects and acquire some knowledge of 
study techniques. It is doubtful if the 
majority of freshmen have done either. 
Playing in the band has often been more 
fun than geometry; practicing basketball 
can be preferable to chemistry experi- 
ments; acting in have 
greater appeal than writing themes. More- 
over parents are intrigued by their chil- 
dren’s skill and success in extracurricular 


dramaties can 


side shows, without realizing the academic 
toll these sometimes exact. 


A Rigorous Assignment 


Frequently the entering student discovers 
promptly his scholastic inadequacies. But 
overcoming these while tackling a more 
advanced educational curriculum in a new 
and often disconcerting environment is a 
rigorous assignment for the average fresh- 
man. The result sometimes brings disillu- 
sionment to professors, students, and par- 
ents. Yet, as Gilbert W. Chapman points 
out: “There is no reason to make either 
books or education easy, any more than 
tennis or football is easy.” He goes on to 
say of books, which symbolize education, 
that they “require a certain amount of 
hard work and practice, and like sports 
they can be both a challenge and delight.” 

If college youth can substantially im- 
prove its high school preparation, or better 
its college performance by overcoming its 
scholastic and are 
student disenchant- 
ment on our campuses will be lessened and 
parental disappointment will be dimin- 
ished. Also the crop of competent univer- 
sity graduates will be considerably in- 


deficiencies many 


now doing each 


creased, 

The college hopes for a _ reasonable 
amount of youthful maturity in its under- 
graduates. If this is lacking, unfortu- 
nately, even the possession of the desire to 
learn and adequate scholastic preparation 
will be insufficient. Emotional maturity 
implies some degree of progress in assum- 
ing responsibility, disciplining oneself, and 
being willing to work and live with others, 
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Even wise professional the 

university staff can only make smooth the 

way. It cannot carry the confused coed. 
The assumption of responsibility is prob- 


guidance by 


ably the basic mark of maturing and for 
many a college freshman this is a disquiet- 
ing experience. Learning to be responsible 
for one’s own actions is facilitated if the 
person has made headway in the task of 
self-discipline. This means regulating one- 
self and also accepting external regulation. 
At college, no one is likely to tell Mary 
when to study her French instead of going 
to a movie, how to keep her petting within 
wise limits, when to stop the erratic diet- 
ing which may undermine her health. Yet 
if the technique of governing oneself is not 
acquired, at least in considerable part, a 
student may be as handicapped as if she 
could neither read nor write. 

The willingness to live and work har- 
moniously with others is also a significant 
asset. A maladjusted student is not nor- 
mally a wholesome participant in group 
living, nor is he at peace with himself. 
Furthermore he frequently does not per- 
form well in the academic area. 

Howard Stein contends that while many 
persons come to college without any eager- 


1 Basic Freedom 


THE COLLEGE THRESHOLD 


ness for knowl dge, all come with on In 


tense wish the desire to be discovered. 
That is, each wants to be epted and 
respected by his peers ind also b | 

teachers. Taking part in extracurricular 
activities often assists the humanizing 


of a timid, or boorish, or snobbish boy as 
well as helping him adjust to group life. 
With happier personal relationships, he is 
likely to be on better terms with himself 
and more receptive to the learning process. 


For happiness here “as ¢ lsewhe re is a won 


derful social lubricant and often an aid to 
self-fulfillment. 
Perhaps both parents and faculties 


would do well to recognize the competitive 
temper of col life in 
Each group would 
profit, perhaps, by a better understanding 


and uneasy legiate 


these anxious times. 
of the expectations of the other. Possibly 


both parents and prof ssors would endorse 


the admonition which the late Glenn 

Frank gave to Wisconsin students: 
Universities are organized challengers to 
men’s latent strength I hope you 


may realize your debt to the University by 
socializing your spirits without standard 


izing your minds, 


| YREEDOM of the arts is a basic freedom, one of the pillars of liberty in 
our land. For our republic to stay free, those among us with the rare 
gift of artistry must be able freely to use their talent. Likewise, our peo 
ple must have unimpaired opportunity to sec 
from our artists’ work. 
As long as our artists are at liberty to feel with high personal intensity, 


as long as our artists are free to create with sincerity and conviction, 


, to understand, to profit 


there will be healthy controversy and progress in art. Only thus can 
there be opportunity for a genius to conceive and to produce a master 
piece for all mankind. When artists are made the slaves and the 
tools of the state; when artists become chief propagandists of a caus 

progress is arrested and creation and genius are destroyed. 


_ Excerpt from President Eisenhower's me ssage on the occasi 


’ 
oF tie 


twenty-fifth anniversary of the Museum of Modern Art, October 1954 


/ 
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1956-57 Fellowship Contributions by States 


Alabama. 
(rizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut . 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


AMERK 


New 
New 


$ 1,194.75 
2 500.00 


Hampshire... . 
Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


son .62 
55,926.39 
623.00 
,745.05 
659.00 
2.367 . 40 
1,872.54 
1,369.30 
11, 


) 


l 
9 
l 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


lennessec 


624 
601 
9,318. 8$ 
,o80 
009 Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


\laska 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 


DEATH 


Critic’s Second (¢ hoice. 1956 AAUW Writing Project 


This is the dream you cannot dream, 
The word you cannot say, 
Though the crackling of November’s leaves, 
sharp to your ears, is soundless to 
the stiffened sparrow. 
You turn from Winter’s elegy to scatter seed 
upon the April sod. 
Then, as the sun burns upward from the rim of Earth, 
You watch the cattle slowly mow their way across 
the pasture lot, 
And you know Death, knowing what it is not. 


Exvuia EvizaBetu Preston 
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> 


o75 


~ivo 
13,090 
,660 
3,208 
29 
763 
2.039 
2.906 
6,000 
13,100 
708 
1,424.88 
2.246 
1,500 
8,500 
500 
95 
7.209 
3,610 
7,291 
1.206 


750.00 
1,100.00 
100.00 











AAUW news and notes 


Vovember Board Action 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Association, of University Women met in 
Washington November 22, 23, and 24, 
1957. Many items on the agenda referred 
to implementation of decisions made by 
the national convention in Boston. 

The new committee on Program Devel- 
opment and Research, composed of the 
First Vice-President, as chairman, and the 
chairmen of the subject matter commit- 
tees, as members, will study improvemént 
of Association program. The Board dis- 
cussed the work of the new committees on 
Mass Media and on Membership and ori- 
entation of 


W il] welcome 


members on 


members, and 


suggestions from the com- 
position and field of concentration of these 


These 


be appointed at the June 


committees. will 


new committees 
meeting of the 
Board. 

The Board confirmed purchase of prop- 
erty for the new Hea quarters, to be lo- 
cated at 24th and G Streets, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. The Board made a contri- 
bution to the building fund. 

According to a mandate of the Boston 
convention, provision has been made for 
an area. The 
soard approved the following statement 
of policy in regard to 


more than one branch in 
“more than one 
branch in the same area”: 

“The Board of Directors in interpreting 
the new by-law concerned with recognition 
the 
area’ has ruled that an incorporated town 


of more than one branch in “same 
or city shall be considered as being out- 
side the ‘area’ of an existing branch or 
branches.” 

A committee will be appointed for the 
State Presidents Conference in Washing- 
19-21, 1958, to be followed 


directly by the June Board meeting. The 


ton, June 


Council meeting of the IFUW will be held 
at Vassar College early in August 1958. 
The Board received a study made in 
the National Science 
Foundation on the availability of persons 


connection with 
who might return to teaching. The study 
that AAUW 
may return to teaching in a few years as 
home duties make this possible. 


Minnie M. MILurr 


Re cording Seer tary 


indicated 


many members 


Journal Advisory Committee 


{nnounced 


President Hawkes announces the appoint 
Alice Beeman, Vice-President 
Northeast Central Region, as 
Chairman of the Journal Advisory Com 
mittee for a period of two years. Judge 
Lucy Howorth and Mrs. Carl Lokke, both 


of Washington, were reappointed to the 


ment of 
from the 


committee for a two-year term. 


Vrs. Evans Returns 


Mrs. Austin P. Evens has returned to our 
JOURNAL pages as AAU W's U.N. Observer 
Her 
many years of experience in AAUW work 
have included service as President of the 
New York State Division for four vears: 
the Dallas 
1947, and as chairman of 
the By-laws Revision Committee of 1949. 
Mrs. Evans has been IFUW representa 
tive on the Liaison Committee of Women’s 
International IFUW 
Consultant to the Economic and Social 
Council of the U.N. Last year she was the 
IFUW alternate Observer at the U.N. 
Mrs. Donald R. Sabin is serving as 


AAUW’s alternate U.N, Observer. 


after a two-year leave of absence. 


as chairman of elections at 


Convention in 


Organizations and 
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Staff Appointments 


Two new staff members for 1957-58 have BEQUESTS AND SPECIAL GIFTS 
been appointed. Esther H. Alford replaces 4 
Mrs. Speek as Travel Program Co-ordina- to the AAUW Fellowship Program 


tor. Mrs. Alford’s wide experience has 


been in the fields of social science, law, 1956-57 

personnel work, and politics. She has been 

a member of AAUW since 1946 and was Bequests 

employed in our Childhood and Secondary Shirley Farr $203.216 00 

Kducation Office in 1952. Irma E. Voigt 7,675.50 
The second appointee, Mrs. Kathleen 

Evans, is our new Special Assistant for Gifts 

Membership. She was a charter member of Alfreda M. Gregor 

the Winfield (Kans.) Branch and served as Alumnae Assn. of State Teach- 

State Chairman of Social Studies in that ers College, Framingham, 

state from 1942 to 1945. She has also been Mass 25.00 

Vice-President of the Kansas State Divi- Alumnae Assn. of Univ. of 

sion. Pennsylvania 00 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes 00 
e . sdoms 

Apply Nowe for Vasear er Bridgman Atkinson va 

Summer Institute Scholarship Dorothy McGary 00 

** At this time, when our schools are in the Edith B. He — F “ 

be gunning phase of dese qre gation, the Vassar Baesheth 5. mang ; 4 
mrs ‘ Te ; Helen D. Bragdon 00 

Institute gave me the opportunity to see Belen G. Wisk 00 

and be a part of an interracial group, Jacomina Lodder 00 

working un harmony at its best,’ writes Jane S. McHenry 5.00 

Mary Dodge Hodges, teacher from Little Joan H. LaBombard....... 5.00 

Rock and winner of last year’s Vassar Judith N. Jamison : OU 

Summer Institute scholarship. She goes Katherine O. Rolfe see ees 00 

on to say “At any time this scholarship Madeline F. Elder. ha 50.00 

would have been invaluable to me.’’ Margaret M. Morriss wae 00 
oe . : ’ : Marion Lawrence : 00 
[The Vassar Summer Institute offers RE AE EE SE oo 

classes in family life education, commu- Marv P. Richley 5 00 

nity work, and child study in a curricu- Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. Young —_ 5,371.87 

lum keyed to teachers of young children Mr. and Mrs. Michael L. 

as well as to parents. Workshops, panel Fansler 29. OO 


Mrs. Clark Godfrey 00 
Ruth W. Tryon 5.00 
Vern O. Knudson 00 


discussions, lectures, group discussions, 
and demonstrations are among the varied 
educational techniques used. / 

The one-month course will be given $217,504.37 
again in 1958, beginning during the first 


week in July. AAUW-Administered 


Each year Vassar awards a scholarship 


to this course to a member of AAUW. Awards 
The necessary application forms may be Gamma Phi Beta 500.00 
obtained by writing to Christine Heinig, Phi Mu Fraternity 1,000.00 


AAUW Associate in Elementary and Sec- TT. ond 
. ° ° BI 37 
ondary Edueation. Applications must be $219,004. 37 





received at Headquarters by April 1. 
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Mrs. Speek Retires 
Valiant 


Frances 
Speek, an integral 
of the Head- 
staff for 


twenty-eight years, 


part 
quarters 


has concluded her 
Travel 
Program Co-ordi- 


duties as 





nator, a post she as- 
sumed in 1949. Pre- 
had 
served as Associate in Secondary and Col- 
Education, in the 
Legal Department, 
Status of Women. 

Mrs. Speek was graduated from Vassar 
College. In addition to her work at AAUW, 
she co-operated with her husband, Dr. 
Alexander Speek, in the research and 
book on the settlement of 
immigrants as farmers in the United States 
entitled A Stake in the Land. She is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


, Mrs. Speek 
viously she 


: : ' . 
legiate Economies and 


and as Associate in 


writing of a 


New Branches 


AAUW has 1390 


twelve additions since the 


branches. The 
last JouRNAL 
went to press are Waycross, Georgia; Elm 
Wisconsin; Salem, Ohio; Lynd- 
hurst, Ohio; Greenwood, Mississippi; Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Hiram, 


how 


Grove, 


Ohio; Spring Valley, Texas; Mayville, 
N.D.; Wilmington, Ohio, and Sturgis- 


Fort Meade, S.D. 


Mental Health Film Review 


Last winter, AAUW film-viewing 
groups helped evaluate five films on mental 
health ‘The Project Point of View,” 
May 1957 Journat). Four of these groups 
have now been given an opportunity of 


skills in a 


eleven 


testing their evaluation 


very 
special kind of way namely, on two 
different versions of the same film. Som« 


time ago the Mental Health Film Board 
produced “Kid Brother,” a story about 


adolescents. Suggestions pro 
in the testing of 
the film were incorporated when the final 


AAUW’s four film 


viewing groups will see both versions and 


made by 
fessionals field at a pre- 
version was produced. 


be asked to comment on the revisions. W« 
hope to report on their opinions in a later 
issue of the JoURNAL. 


Merrill Palmer Scholarships 
The Merrill Palmer School in 
again offering 
AAUW Applications may be 
made for any one of the following work 
shops (1) Family Life Education, June 30 


Detroit is 
summer scholarships to 


for award. 


July 11; (2) Child Development, August 
4—15; and (3) Early Childhood Education, 
August 4-15. These are planned for pro 


fessional workers and carry two semester 
hours of credit each. The scholarship cov- 
ers full cost of room, 
For further information write to Dr. 
William W. McKee, 71 Ferry Ave. East, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. Application forms 


board, and tuition. 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, 
policies, and organization —MISS 


branch membership 
MARY H. SMITH 
(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 
Orders for publications —SECRETARY FOR PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate oa ite, 
as indicated by title See | t page 7 


JOURNAL.) 


Fellowships or international grants ageteutons, 
awards,and odministration —MISS MARY H.SM 
Journal Editor, public relations —MISS 
PHINNEY; Publicity —MRS. MARY B. B 


Dues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions —MISS ELEANOR J. SIE 
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are available from Christine Heinig, Asso- 
ciate in Elementary and Secondary Edu 


cation, 1634 Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, 


D.C., and must be returned to her by 
April i. 

Belle Sweet Grant 

The source of the International Grant 
named in honor of Belle Sweet was in- 


correctly reported to the October JouRNAL. 
It was given by the Moscow (Idaho) 
Branch. 


idd-a-Part hit on Aging 


Scheduled for publication soon is a new 
kit in the Social and Economic Issues field 
an “*Add-a-Part” kit on aging. This 
expansible kit will start out with the fol 
low ing background material: 
Item 1, Marie Jahoda’s excellent briefing 
“The Problems of 


Living in a Changing Society ” 


of the committee on 
and a sum 
that followed. 
?, Orcen Ruedi’s panel presentation 


mary of he discussion 
Item 
at the Boston convention on “The Prob- 
lems of Aging.” [tem 3, Belle Boone Beard’s 
extensive veading list, and with it a page 
of films carefully selected by Miss Ruedi. 
litem 4, Guion Johnson's adaptation of her 
“Notes on Program Building” to current 
AAUW experience in the field of aging. 

This collection of items will comprise 
Stage I of the Add-a-Part kit. At a later 
date, we hope to expand the kit with a 
summary of community programs now 
in operation for the benefit of older citi- 
zens and suggestions for a survey of the 
problems of aging in your own commu- 
nity. A list of resources on which the com- 
munity may hope to draw in helping 
older people will give added meaning to 
the survey findings. 

Finally an article or outline for study 
will explore in detail one of the many im- 
portant aspects of the aging problem 
such as maintaining income for a growing 
period of retirement, possibly in a period 
of continuing inflation. Eventually our 
\dd-a-Part kit may well expand into still 


more stages. 
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National Library Week 


House and Senate Resolutions are before 
the Congress to establish March 16-22, 
1958 as the first National Library Week. 
The American Library Association and the 
National Book Committee are sponsoring 
the action, a followup of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, which was actively supported by 
AAUW. The purpose of National Library 
Week is to encourage the people of the 
United States to do mort reading. It will 
be the first concerted national effort that 
has ever been made in this field. 

Library Week will afford an opportunity 
to AAUW to emphasize and publicize our 
work in support of libraries. 


BECOME 
\ LIFE 
MEMBER NOW 


Bencfits 


esSaves S10.00 the $60.00 life 
membership fee will be in- 
creased to $100.00 effective July 
1, 1958 (April 1 for new branch 


members) 





eKquals annual dues for only 
1244 years (at new $1.50 dues 
rate) 


e Life membership pays national 
dues for your lifetime 


e Invests in. the future of AAUW 
— the life 
membership dues will be used 


income from your 


in perpetuity 


(Since your dues have already been paid 
for the send $57.00 to 
AAUW Treasurer at Headquarters with 
a notation if you wish to convert them 


current year, 


into life membership. ) 













... from 


‘our UN observer 


Faith in Fundamental Human Rights... 


E THE people of the United Nations 
Wikeesied . . . to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person a 
So runs the preamble to the U.N. Charter. 
Article 13 reads: 


The General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose 
of . . . assisting in the realization of human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all. 


The Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
was following a directive of the 
charter when it appointed a special rap- 
porteur to prepare a world-wide study of 
discrimination 1 


clear 


education. The subcom- 
mission chose kindly, quiet-voiced Mr. 
Charles Ammoun, who has been the repre- 
sentative of Lebanon to UNESCO and a 
member of its executive board. For three 
years he has worked at assembling the 
material for this report, material obtained 
iargely from governments, from non-gov- 
ernmental organizations (among them the 
IFUW), and from the specialized agencies. 

The eleven members of the subcommis- 
sion met around the horseshoe table at 
the United Nations to review this report 
and make recommendations to the Human 
Rights Commission and the Economic and 
Social Council. They are termed “ex- 
perts,”’ rather than representatives of their 
governments. True enough, the views and 


vote of each one is colored by the position 
of his country, but there is serious work, 
with less of the usual east-west recrimina- 
tions. It was refreshing to hear Judge 
Halpern of the United States sometimes 
say: “Ll agree with Mr. Fomin” (U.S.S.R.) 
and Mr. Fomin accept Judge Halpern’s 
amendment as an improvement. 

As the discussion opened, Miss Uldarica 
Manas of Cuba, sitting in for the Status 
of Women Commission, protested that the 
report had been “too optimistic in stating 
that speaking, 
were making every effort to eliminate or 
diminish 


governments, generally 


discrimination against women 
in education.” She cited such examples as 
Pakistan’s National Plan of Educational 
Development, under which only one sixth 
of the 24,000 schools projected were in- 
tended for girls, and only one out of seven 
primary schools under construction. She 
deplored what seemed to be “a world- 
wide attitude of passive resistance to edu- 
cational opportunities for the female sex.” 

Mr. Hiscocks of the United Kingdom 
thought that greater account should have 
taken of discrimination 
political opinions, 


been based on 
“a particularly objec- 
tionable type of discrimination, since its 
victims are in no position to fight back.” 
The decision to make this study, some 
think, may have induced the Soviet Union 


+ 


to set its house in order, since a recent 


Soviet law now provides that education 
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shall be free at all levels. The satellite 
countries a3 well have lately revoked edu- 
cational regulations in favor of workers 
and sons and daughters of workers. But 
Mr. Ammoun believed that actual in- 
stances of discrimination on the grounds 
of political opinions were increasing. 


Me. KETRSYNSKI of Poland was far from 
following the Soviet line when he admitted 
that personally he was inclined to believe 
this form of discrimination was more seri- 
ous than others. Mr. Fomin thought that 
an effort 
privileged access to higher education could 


‘so valiant to give the under- 
hardly be called discriminatory.” Regula- 
tions such as these were designed to elimi- 
nate pre-existing discrimination. This 
troubled Mr. Chatenet of France, who 
hoped Mr. Fomin would agree that dis- 
crimination of one kind was never an ex- 
Mr. 


subject, 


cuse for discrimination of another. 


Fomin, anxious to change the 
thought the subcommission should turn 
“from nonexistent problems to real and 
pressing ones” in effect, racial discrimi- 
nation. 
“There 


nation in education,” says Mr. Ammoun 


are seven forms of discrimi- 
in his report. “Of all the prejudices en- 
gendering discrimination, prejudices with 
regard to race and color appear to be 
most deeply rooted.” He reports progress 
in the United States, “very great progress 
in such territories as the Belgian Congo 
and the Gold Coast, retrogression in the 
Union of South Africa.”” Multi-racial so- 
cieties, such as those of Africa, present 
difficulties, for if Africans, 


Asians, and Europeans are educated to- 


part icular 


gether, two of these groups must be edu- 
cated in a language completely different 
from that of their traditional culture. This 
problem is being solved by making higher 
education multi-racial and trying to pre- 
pare the children of each group to meet 
the same standards. 

“But 


reported the United Kingdom in regard to 


England will not be content,” 
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Kenya, “until Africans have as good op- 
portunities as the Europeans in Africa.” 

Having reviewed Mr. Ammoun’s study, 
what recommendations was the subcom- 
mission to make to its parent body, the 
Commission on Human Rights? “Since 
the report was prepared to educate world 
opinion,” said Mr. Ingles of the Philip- 
pines, “it should receive the widest pos- 
sible distribution.” 

He suggested that UNESCO be asked 
to prepare a popular summary. The final 
resolution recommended that the study be 
used by UNESCO in its efforts to combat 
that the 
Generai be asked to print and give wide 
circulation to it. A list of fundamental 
principles, which might furnish a basis for 


discrimination and Secretary 


an “international instrument” on discrim- 
ination in education, which the subecom- 
mission preferred to a convention, was 
drawn up. Member governments of the 
United Nations, to whom the report and 
asked to make 
every effort to combat discrimination. 
Mr. had 


heartening. “Legal 


summary will go, were 


Ammoun found the trend 


has 
been virtually eliminated,” he reported: 


discrimination 


It is no longer defended or advocated by any 
one. This does not mean that discrimination 
has been eliminated in practice. It takes 
equivocal, indirect forms and is shame-faced 
and underhand. Even in those forms, however, 
it is under pressure and is being driven from 
positions which only a few years ago seemed 
impregnable. 


Judge Halpern reminded the members of 
the subeommission that they should make 
it clear that in adopting Mr. Ammoun’s 
report, they did not consider the subject 
of discrimination in education closed. 

“We must be indefatigable,” Mr. Am- 
moun concluded, “in drawing attention to 
the mischief worked by discrimination in 
education.” 


— Barpsara D. Evans 


November 1957 





Steppingstones Toward 
Better Kindergartens 


Branch members in Lake View (Ore.) were 
justly proud as they visited their local 
kindergarten to view the latest teaching 
devices and methods. This kindergarten 
was their “baby” and is now part of the 
local school system and one of the six free 
kindergartens in Oregon. Many _ kinder- 
gartens have been instituted throughout 
the country under AAUW branch spon- 
sorship in the hope that they will be simi- 
larly made a part of the school system of 
their community. 

AAUW has been one of the main organ- 
izations to compile and publish direc- 
tories of local nursery schools. No attempt 
has been made to evaluate institutions 
listed, but the directories provide a handy 
guide for parents of children under six. 
The increasing number of schools listed 
are the only indication state legislators 
have of the very real need for kindergar- 
tens in our public schools. 

After a study of nursery schools in 
their state three years ago, New York 
State branches went “all out” in support 
of a voluntary registration plan whereby 
nursery schools would have to meet cer- 
tain standards to receive certification. 
Their efforts were rewarded last spring 
when the Board of Regents adopted such 
a plan. 


Along this same line, the Education 
Committee in Indianapolis is working in 
co-operation with the Health and Welfare 
Council toward the certification of private 
nursery schools. It is also encouraging that 
a school levy supported by the Mansfield 
(Ohio) Branch has been passed, assuring 
the opening of summer kindergartens and 
the promise of winter sessions as soon as 
space is available. 

Such activities are important stepping 
stones toward kindergartens in the school 
the entire United 


systems throughout 


States. 


Know Your Neighbor 


An International Relations study group 
in Odessa (Texas) chose the Organization 
of American States as an appropriate sub 
ject. In view of the fact that American 
born citizens of Mexican ancestry are still 
called Mexican — with an undertone of 
that a 
better local understanding of Latin Ameri- 


superiority — the committee felt 
can culture and contributions would be of 
value. The discussion-type meetings were 
open to nonmembers of AAUW and were 
well publicized in the local press before 
and after each event. During the course 
of the year two speakers, a Mexican 


teacher of Latin American courses at 


Odessa College and a woman who had re 
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cently resided in Venezuela, appeared be- 
fore the group. 

In conjunction with this program, the 
group co-operated with the United States 
Department of Labor and the State De- 
partment in sponsoring a visit of the editor 
of a woman’s weekly magazine in the 
Philippines to this country. 

The entire project was planned with the 
assistance of the Good Neighbor Com- 
mission of Texas, the Pan American Union, 
and the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Civic Duties Underscored 


As part of their long-range program to 
encourage men and women to participate 
more actively in public affairs, the Abilene 
Kans.) Branch has published a booklet 
entitled Public This 
guide on how to seek out, nominate, and 


Women in Action. 
elect qualified candidates also points up 
the importance of assuming civic respon- 
sibilities. The pamphlet delves into such 
fields as voting, the selection of candidates, 
woman’s role in our economic life, jury 
service, and civil defense. 

The branch hopes that one function of 
the book will be to inspire more women 
to put their talents and training to work 
for the betterment of their community. 
Copies may be obtained ($1.00 each) from 
Mrs. Ray Whitehair, Route 3, Abilene, 
Kans. 
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Golden Anniversary Celebrated 
by Cincinnati Branch 


Highlight of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Branch 
fiftieth anniversary was a Founders’ Day 
Dinner. An original play, “Our Golden 
Years,” provided the members and their 
families and friends with glimpses of the 
branch’s growth over the past fifty years. 
Dr. Hallie Farmer, First Vice-President 
of AAUW, and Miss Alice Beeman, AAU W 
Vice-President from the Northeast Cen- 
tral Region, were honored guests at the 
banquet. The Cincinnati Post published 
a Jubilee Anniversary Edition featuring 
articles on education by prominent Cin- 
cinnatians and branch members. 

Other events in a busy year for Cin- 
cinnati were a Jubilee Membership Tea 
ushering in the anniversary year and a 
Fellowship party in October. 


PIONEERS IN PROGRESS 
> Our 


many branch members who 


were unable to be at convention may 


have the privilege of enjoying vicari- 
ously the PIoNnEERS IN PROGRESS 
pageant at any time. The PIonEERS 
IN ProGress booklet not only in- 
cludes exquisite reproductions of the 
Rood panels, with biographical 
sketches, written by Dorothy Rood, 
of the women portrayed, but also the 
complete text of Betty Bridgman’s 
PIONEERS IN ProGrEss Chorus for 
American Women. Order from Secre- 
tary for Publications; $1.25 
more, $1.10 each). 


(35 or 


> Also available are ten 35 mm. color 
slides of the panels and the pageant. 
These slides can be borrowed from 
Headquarters for use at a_ branch 
meeting. Write the Secretary for Pub- 
lications well in advance. There is a 
small charge for sending the slides by 
registered mail. 








FROM 


Teacher Recruitment Highlights 

the van- 
guard of branch activities. Many branches 
not only keep up-to-date a list of available 


Teacher recruitment is still in 


teachers and substitutes, but work very 
closely with school authorities on solving 
this important problem on a long-range 
basis. 

The Fairbanks Alaska) Branch 


made good use of radio, TV, and news- 


has 


papers to inform the public about the 
reasons for teacher shortages and the ne- 
cessity of retaining and recruiting quali- 
fied personnel in this field. From Red 
Bank, New Jersey, we learn that the local 
AAUW branch has set up a program of 
short-term replacement in order to release 
teachers for a few hours at a time to at- 
tend workshops and training sessions. 
The Dallas Branch hard at 
work trying to get a state law passed as- 


has been 


suring an adequate retirement program 
for school personnel. Information concern- 
ing local facilities for teacher training was 
distributed the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools by the 


through 


St. Louis Branch: the result, seven new 
“netted.” 


These are only a 


teachers 

few highlights in a 

program which was proclaimed to be of 

prime importance by 375 branch Educa- 
1 


tion Chairmen in their 1956-57 reports. 


Better Reading Encouraged 


\ number of projects and study courses 
concerned with literature have been car- 
ried on this past year by AAUW branch 
Arts Committees. 


de- 


signed to encourage better reading at the 


The Reading Corner, a program 
junior high level in Pendleton, Oregon 
went into its second successful year. This 
Is a public service radio broadeast, five 
days a week, of tape recordings of stories 
prepared by branch members. 

A Crystal Falls (Mich.) Branch effort 
to improve community reading centered 
around bettering the area’s library rating. 
The branch solicited and collected gifts 


BRANCHES 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


A publisher with standards inv 


tes your attention. No con 
descending, misleading promises, no high-pressure soles 
devices—such as you moy already have experienced. Just 
honest, selective subsidy p lishing, people— 
which is rare enough! 


by book 


Write or mail your manuscript directly 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 
Bennett, 489 Fifth Avenue, WN. Y. 


AUTHORS. WANTED 
‘BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Mr. 17, N. Y. 








\ 

publishers is seeking manuscript 

fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Sy il attentio 

writers. If your work is ready for pul t 1 
for booklet J it’s free. Vantage Pr , 120 W. 3lst 
St., New York 1. (Midwest O 220 8. M aun 
fve., Ch ) 







HENRY ST. PLAYHOUSE DANCE 


COMPANY 
Alwin Nikolais, Choreographer 
KALEIDOSCOPE 


A new world ir 





TOM TWO ARROWS 


American Indian Dancer 







ternat 





Frances Schram, Artists’ Mgt. 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. AAS] 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 





of state library-approved books on the 
arts and itself purchased several new books 
in the field, all for the local library. 
Robert B. Downs’ Books That ¢ hanged 
the World provided a basis for a Moscow 
(Idaho) Branch literature study group. 
Among the many books which were read 
and discussed were Machiavelli’s Prince; 
Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience : Freud's In 
terpretation of Dreams, and Einstein’s Rel 
ativity, the Special and General Theories. 
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Contributions to this department are invited. Your “letter to the 
editor” will help to make this a worthwhile e rchange of A {UW views. 


South American Summer 


During the past summer I was especially grate- 
ful for my AAUW and IFUW membership. I 
spent all summer in South America — most of 
the time in Uruguay and Argentina. Before my 
departure I especially appreciated the prompt- 
ness with which the Washington office of 
AAUW answered my letter in regard to my 
projected trip. 

In Montevideo I had the privilege of attend- 
ing a meeting of tie Asociacion de Mujeres 
Tituladas at the headquarters of the Univer- 
sity groups on the Avenida Agraciada. There 
were present three physicians, five pharma- 
cists, five dentists, and one escribana. Later I 
was their guest at tea at a downtown Salon de 
Te. One of Castillo de 


Bonnevaux, also took me to visit the School of 


their members, Dr. 


Medicine of the University. Another physician, 
Dr. Juana de Mocha, is a former senator. 

In Buenos Aires the officers of the Federa- 
cion de Mujeres Universitarias took me to din- 
ner and to the famous Teatro Colon to see the 
national ballet. All three are biochemists. 

Of course my personal pleasure was much 
greater because I speak Spanish, but it seems 
to me that the opportunity to meet these mem- 
bers of our international group is one of the 
great things our association offers. 

— Mary WE Lp CoaTEs 
Cleveland Branch 


{ Better Understanding 


It was a pleasant duty for me to go to Boston 

and appear before your organization. You can 

be proud of the work you are doing in helping 

to encourage a better understanding of world 
affairs in this country. 

— Francis O. Witcox 

Assistant Secretary of State 

Washington, D.C. 


Tribute to Dean Lewis 


May I commend you and the JourNAL staff for 
giving place in the October 1957 issue to the 
fine article, ‘Women and Modern Science,” 
by Dean Nancy Duke Pembroke 
College ? 


Lewis of 


AcGNEs M. Hiaeorns 
Associate in Mathematics Education 
University of the State of New York 


Continuing Education 


What do I read in the JournNaL? For some 18 
years I have read nearly every article, editorial, 
memo, et cetera, in every issue of the JouRNAL 
with great interest. 

Why? I read the JourNat for the same rea- 
sons that I went to college, to keep my mind 
alert, to sharpen my perception of conditions 
both near to me and far away, and to give 
significance to my desire to be of some use in 
my home and my community. 

Some of my lifelong ambition to keep study- 
ing is evident in my four daughters. Each gir] 
is looking forward toa college degree. 

Mignon W. Newton 


Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Journal at Bread Loaf 


Let me say thanks in the name of the Bread 
Loaf Conference for the copies of the AAUW 
JOURNAL you so generously provided. The 
copies were distributed through the various 
lounges and I can certify that they were well- 
thumbed by our Conference members in odd 
hours and made a very valuable reference 
point in the course of some of our discussions, 
stories and articles from them being cited by 


a number of our lecturers. 


— Joun CIARDI 
Director, Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
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The President and Gene ral Director are ex offic 


Education 


Chairman: Dr. Kate Hevner MvELLER 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
ton, Ind 

Dr. Katurine Kouier, Chairman, English Depart- 
ment, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
Mrs. Leon Lamet, 305 Polk St., Warsaw, III 

Mrs. Leonarp E.. ¢ Eighth St., 
Norfolk, Neb 


Dr. Marcia Epwarps, 


, Professor, 
Blooming 


AMPBELL, 500 5S 


Associate Dean, College of 
Minnesota, Min eapolis, 


Education, University of 


Minn. 
Dr. Maycre K. Sournau.y, Professor of Elementary 
Teac he rs, 


Education, George Peabody College fo 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dean Eunice C. Roperts, 120 Adminis- 


Bldg.. Indian 1 


tration 


Ind. 

Dr. Rosatinp Cassipy, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Dr. Gitte A. Larew (Dean Emeritus, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College), 2301 Rivermont Ave., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Dr. Peart Hocrere, Professor of English, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Nannige M. Tittey, Chairman, Department of 
History, East Texas State College, 
Texas. 

Dr. Lucite ALLEN, Dean, Chatham College, Pitts- 
burgh 32, Pa. 


University, Bloomington, 


Commerce, 


Dr. Mary E. Burton, Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Dr. Martua E. Sprincer, Professor of Biology, 
Willamette University, Salem, Ore. 

Dr. Esste Waite Conn, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 





io members of these committe¢ 


Fellowship Program 


Chairman: Dr. Evizanetu S. May, Dean, Whi 
College, Norton, Mas Committee meml s 

the respective chairmen of the committees on Fell 
ship Awards, Fellowship Funds, and International 


Grants 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Mary Frear Keever, Dean, Hood 
College, Frederick, Md 

Dr. Epira F. Hetman, Professor 
mons College, Boston, Mass 

Dr. Frreva S. ULLiAN, 
Center, Mass. 

Dr. R. Frorence Brinxey, Professor of English, 
The Woman's College, Duke Durham, 
N.C. 

Dr. Janet Howeii Ciark, Research 
Environmental Medicine, 
Baltimore, Md 


' 
of Spanish, Sin 


t 


35 Dolphin Rd., Newton 


| niversity, 


Associate in 
Johns Hopkins University, 





Dr. Oxrvia Futon, Professor of Education, Woman's 
College, Furman University, Greenville, 5.( 

Dr. Mitprep Trotter, Professor of Gross Anatot 
School of Medicine, Washington University, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Consultant: Dr 


cialist, 
N.J. 


ELizaB 
Educational 


ro G. Krupa, Test Spe- 


‘Testing Service, Princeton, 


Fellowship Funds 


Chairman: Dr. Erne M. 
Ave., Evanston, III 

Miss Epna J. Durvanp, 714 
deen, S.D 

Mrs. L. Frazer Banks, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Cares E. Suumate, 2980 Forest, Denver 7, 
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Mrs. Austin P. Evans, AAUW 


Ex officio member 


Observer at the I nited Nations. 
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Social and Economic Issues 


Chairman: Dr. Janet L. MacD .LD, Professor of 
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committees on Education, International Relations, 
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GENERAL FUND 


BALANCE SHEET STATEMENT OF INCOME 
as at June 30, 19 {VND EXPENDITURE 


ASSETS July 1, 1956 to June 30, 19 
< 
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We ba catkhswes $684,114.03 





GENERAL FUND (cont'd) ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE 


Balance, J 1956.... ... $ 25,000.00 Dedu 
Transfer to Unexpended Plant 
Funds ceseasce OROTIC. 
{ Other Deductions. .............. 5,615.08 
Excess of Income over Expenditure - 
the Fiscal Year 21,332.02 Porat Depuctions......... % 16,332.02 
SRM Cad oc ew aaebnates $ 46,332.02 Balar PNR SORE . 646k scevece $ 30,000.00 


FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT FUND 


BALANCE SHEET {NALYSIS OF CURRENT 
ais RESTRICTED FUNDS 


ASSETS 





Balance, June 30, 1956. . ... % 336,903.86 

Current Restricted | ! 

Cash in Bank $ 100,618.50 Adi 
Cash in Transit mi Accounts Contributions : 164,515.69 
nny ' 49.001 .30 Income from Investments..... 88,099 . 57 
Marketab! al ss ool Miscellaneous 517.50 
vali ¢ ¢ =169,- 
791.1 135.500 .00 Toran, ; a % 590,036.62 
Prepaid Stipends ind Grants 50.640 .00 
De t 
1 Current Restricted E penditures: 
Funds 2 335 759 80 International Grants $ 94,909.40 
- Fellowship Stipends 109,250.00 
Fellowship History Pe 6,015.68 

I nt Funds 
Cash in Banl $ 67,875.81 Tora. EXPENDITURES. . $ 210,175.08 
( I \ S 

Recei $9,450 .07 Transfers to 

Marke _ tes t bool Principal of Endowment Units $ 11,063.74 

val 32,108, General Fund for Administrative 
397.0 1,695,014.37 Expenses 33,038 .00 
Tora, — Endowment Funds  $1,812,340.25 Tora TRANSFERS. .. $ 44,101.74 
TOTAL...... eee $2,148,100 05 TotraL DepuctTIons....... $ 254,276.82 
Balance, June 30, 1957 % 335,759.80 

> 

LIABILITIES To the American Association of University Women 

Current Restricted Funds We have examined the fund balance sheets of the 
Fellowship % 160,163.69 American Association of University Women as at 
International Grants 96,614.11 June 30, 1957, and the related statements of income 
History and Publi ions 7,436 . 82 and expenditure for the fiscal year then ended. Our 
Reserves 71,545.18 examination was made in accordance with generally 

accepted auditing standards, and accordingly in- 

oral Curr Restricted cluded such tests of the accounting records and such 

I 1s S 330,709. SU other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 

Endowment Funds: In our opinion, the accompanying fund balance: 
Principal of Endow1 Funds. 81.700.327.91 sheets and related statements present fairly the 
Reserve for Gains and Losses o1 financial position of the American Association of 

Investmen 112.012.34 University Women as at June 30, 1957 and the re- 

sults of its operations for the fiscal year then ended, 

Tora. Endow! ids $1.812.340.25 in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a consistent basis. 

TOTAL.. a $2.148,100.05 Washington, D. C. REGARDIE AND Brooks 

September 9, 1957 Certified Public Accountants 





Memorial 
fo an 


Educator 


S A TRIBUTE to her splendid contributions 
A to education, Mr. and Mrs. Harold H. 
Young of Summit, New Jersey, have made a 
$5000 gift to the A AUW Fellowship Fund in 
honor of Mira Bigelow Wilson. They write: 
“We would like to honor the late Miss Wilson 
as we sent two daughters through Northfield 
School for Girls, of which she was headmistress, and we have been most grateful for 





Miss Wilson 


the fine training our girls received.” Mrs. Young’s own deep interest in education 
has been expressed in her many services to our Fellowship Program during her 
thirty years as an AAUW member. It seems most fitting that her affection and 
respect for her daughters’ headmistress has been memorialized by this gift. 

Mira Bigelow Wilson displayed an aptitude for learning early in life. She was 
graduated from Abbot Academy and Smith College and was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Graduate work at Boston University and the University of Chicago 
followed. Smith College granted Miss Wilson an honorary LL.D. degree and 
Wilson College awarded her an honorary L.H.D. 

However education is not all study and Miss Wilson devoted much of her life 
to teaching. Her influence was felt at the Curtis Peabody School in Boston, 
Boston University, and Smith College as well as at the Northfield School for 
Girls. She was the only non-alumna of that school to receive the Northfield 
Award for Significant Service. 

At the time Miss Wilson received the honorary degree in humane letters from 
Wilson College. President Paul Havens said of her: “Mira Bigelow Wilson, 
teacher, administrator, gentlewoman: by your labors in the field of secondary 
education you have not only made a great school greater but you have also 
exerted an influence for high academic achievement and sound character through- 
out the entire school and college world. But in your daily round it may be said 
of you, as Wordsworth said of Milton, ‘and yet thy heart the lowliest duties on 
herself did lay!~ 

Gifts to the AAUW Fellowship Fund provide an opportunity to confer added 
distinction on educators whose lives have expressed our Association’s devotion 
to “practical educational work.” 


SSeS SS SS SS SS SS SF SSS SC SSC SC SC SF SSCS SSE SC SF SCS SSE SSS SF SF SF SCS Se eC ee ee ee eee 
The following form of bequest is suggested to those who wish to make 


the Fellowship Fund a beneficiary in their wills: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the Fellowship Endowment 
Fund of the American Association of University Women 
to be held and administered in accordance with the terms of the 


Deed of Trust establishing said Fund. 





School Finance. 


on federal 


1a 


taxation study, 


bibliography. Revised 1957 
Child Study Bibliography. 
Guiding Principles. A |957- 


Recruitment. 1957 


what 


Teacher 
tes ofr branches have 
erials: bibliography 
Educational Prospects for College Stu- 
dents. 1957. Sc 


ents 


The Answer Is 


education intormat 


Focus on Financing Higher Education. 
10 cents 


The Community Junior College. 25 cents 
College Guidance by AAUW. 15 ce 
A TV Program on Scholarships. 

Latest on TV and Radio, 1957. 


Problems of the Middle East. Kit. D 


ments $] (y 


Ccu- 


irticles. 


and 
ew ay and the United States, by 
Dr. Meribeth E. Cameron. 1956 


Africa South of the Sahara, by 
M. Ci 


and suggested ai 


30) 


arter. A study quide with bibliography 


25 cent 


the USSR, 


jest 


Understanding 


c 
Pinkhan revised 


Towards 
Lucile Deen 


r 1956 Gi 


SSR ¢ 


. f cy 


> tc 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwe: 


- 10c4\) Ef 
Jolen M. Carter. A guide (rev. 1956). 50 cents 


The International Federation of University 
Women—When, 1956 


Hou A/} 


25 cents 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. 30 cents 
Résumé of ane Legislative Activity, 


85th Cona., Ist Session. 10 cents 


Ons 


in € 


of 


ssues 


Social and Economic Issues. 
the progran 
the f el } 


mistory 


Ount f pasic 


ind brief acc 


One free to ommittee chair- 


45 cents 
Mental Health Kit. A study kit which includes 
biblic of pro- 
bcos $1.25 


men 


graphy and examples branch 


Convention Speeches on Social and Eco- 
nomic Issues. Bc 1957. A of 
i 


ston package 


35 cents 
Our Heritage of Freedom. Tape recording 
pres ns of AAUW t 
Sta Program ac te details 


Vv brar 


on Senutiain: rom 
What eed Stands For. Si! 


fre eedoms and resnr r pilities r 


na panel entatic lew York 


Programs 


AAUW Looks at Social ——— Its me 
$1.2 


ing for you and your famil 


insur- 


$1.35 


Money Management Portfolio. On 


banking, budget 


a Pay wueteat. Study gui 


be iniereste 


ance, investments, 


in furtherir 


Music. A 
beginner or 


Beanen Arts Resourses. 


rts chairmen in settin 


4 


I\A 


f A A \ 
rules for AAUW Writin 


The Dance. Reprint of J 


ing dunce as art 


in Our Time. 
ature on development 


Design 


AL fe 


Stage 
JOURN 


Reprint 
>f moc 
Stage de 25 cents 


Ttlels 


Beg nners 


ativ ather than te 


Painting. 
Emphasis 


painting 
chnical 


45 cents 


cre 
ability. 
Living Theatre. A stud) 


af pla 1S 
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ens cents 





